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THE MACHINE AGE 
SPOILS A PROPHECY 


By H. L. RUSSELL 


Advisory Council, Agricultural Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association 


NOTED British scientist fore- 
cast thirty years ago that by 


world would be 
under cultiva- 
tion, and if the 
yields per acre 
could not be in- 
creased beyond 
that which then 
prevailed there 
would be a world 
shortage. The 
average yield 
then was 12.7 
bushels per acre. 
During the past 
seven years, the 
world over, it 
has been 14.1. On the 320,000,000 
acres in cultivation this increase 
would amount to almost a half bil- 
lion bushels more production than 
the world standards of thirty years 
ago. In place of dire distress due 
to shortage, we have had distress 
dve to surplus. 

Wheat farmers have shown no 
great inclination to curtail materi- 
ally their output; perhaps a 10% de- 
cline compared with 70% reduction 
in steel. This unwillingness, or per- 
haps inability, to adjust production 
to current needs makes the problem 
all the harder to solve. 

Not only are we now 
St wheat per unit of land, but 
there has been very greatly &x- 
tended. In twenty years Canada 
has increased acreage 250%, Aus- 
tralia almost as much. Another 
significant fact is the materially les- 
sened use of wheat. A much more 
diversified diet has developed. More 
vegetables and fruits are used than 
formerly. The reduction of 1.2 
bushels consumed per person per 
annum since the last generation 
necessitates nearly 150,000,000 bush- 
els less wheat than was formerly re- 
quired. 
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Machines Increase Supply 
The factor that has exerted the most 
potent influence in this rising 
world flood of grain has been the 
rapid development of the machine. 


fwom thirty to farty hours of hand 

jabyor to harvest an a¢re of grain. 
Then came the binder, which re- 
avced the process to four or five 
urs per acre. Now the combine 
ges the work in forty-five minutes 
er acre. 

Where it used to cost ten cents a 
jushel merely to thresh the grain, 
che modern combine cuts and 
threshes at a cost ranging from 3 
to 5 cents a bushel. With this re- 
duced cost of production, the possi- 
bility of acreage expansion is tre- 
mendous. Lands heretofore regard- 
ed as worthless except for grazing 
have recently come into competition 
with the older wheat belts. 


The Russian Effort 
Within the past two or three years 
another disturbing element has 
come into the picture. Soviet Rus- 
sia is attempting a comeback 
fraught with possibility that cannot 
yet be fully evaluated. Russia is 
eagerly utilizing the very latest of 
scientific knowledge to enlarge her 
agricultural possibilities. With 
feverish anxiety she is literally 
Pouring millions into the expansion 
of her university research institutes, 
experimental stations and breeding 
farms. Her scientists are combing 
the earth for new crops and new 
methods. No country in Europe is 
manifesting more interest and activ- 
ity in laying hold of the best 
science, wherever it may be found. | 

It is of more than passing inter- 
est that the wheat yields reported 
on the huge trust farm known as 
the “Giant” ran last year as much 
as 18 bushels to the acre. On this 
single farm the crop harvested is 
reported to have been 38,865,000 
bushels. A single farm of 427,000 
acres under government control and 
mechanized as fast as human energy 
can be applied is a new factor in 
the world’s picture. 

There can be but little doubt that 
the Russian situation may yet as- 
sume te a attitude 
from what obtained even in pre-war 
days. 
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Lost—pair of glasses, 


last Mon- 


day morning at corner of Santa 


Cruz avenue and the highway. 


Glasses in Black Cace. Finder will 

please return to City Clerk Fannie 
I. Kurtz at the City Hall. 
pe he 

Harry Doughty, of the 

Meat Market reports that business 

as far as the sale of turkeys goes 


has been txcellent. 
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1931 all available wheat land in the 


day in the 


News 


news, news 
as the old. 


Devotion to 


fraud, from 
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Itchy Feet No Defense 
For Highway Speeder 


One man’s alibi for driving his 


car in zig-zag fashion down the 


highway in Atherton was that he 
was driving barefoot, that his feet 
were itchy and that he was _ at- 
tempting to scratch them on the 
accelerator. 

The man was Augustin Ramos 
of Salinas, but the excuse did not 
set well with Police Officer Roy 
Hubbard, who arrested him. Ra- 
mos’ bail of $15 was taken over as 
a fine for reckless driving by City | 
Judge G. Elmer Jennings of Ather-| 
ton last Monday night. | 


forfeits was taken in fy the Ath-| 
erton police court in its evenings’ 
session, 

The victims were as_ follows: 
Arthur C. Webb, 111 Sutter street, 
San Francisco, $15 for 
driving; Bernard Bonville of 
Gates, $15 for 


reckless 
Los 


reckless : driving; 


) 
i TS, 


Robert Ingebretsen of Menlo Par 

$15 for 50 miles in a 15 mile zone; | 
Jack L. Tompkins of.San Jose, 
015 for 55 miles in a 15 mile zone; 
and W. C. Parks of 469 Harvard 
street, Palo Alto, $15 for 52 miles 


in a 15 miles zone. 

0 

RAIN PLENTIFUL IN CALI- 
FORNIA UP TO DATE 


Menlo Park’s weather man, Jos. 
Veverka would like to know who} 
said “It Ain’t Going to Rain No 
More’’? 


| 

According to his measuring stick 
he rainfall for the last 24 hours 
has been 1.48 inches bringing the 
season’s total up to 5.66 inches as 
against 2.02 inches for the same 
date last year, or about twice and 
a half as much. 

The storm has been a_ steady 
rain of the light variety which has; 


| Christmas 
Gift! ... 


that friendly greeting at this time of the year:! 


Your Home Town Paper likes to think that it 
hears it from every person in this community 
and in answer to that greeting it wishes to offer 
the following gifts not only for this happiest 


the next year: 


All the news of the territory in which it circulates; 
clean news, constructive news, hopeful, wholesome 


Principles and Ideals ... 


An editorial policy which has the courage of its con- 
victions, which is fearless in the expression of right- 
eousness and in the espousal of justice, and ‘which 
see’s to offer intelligent and helpful comment ‘on the 
items of news which have an important bearing on 
public opinion or public morals. 


Leadership and Service... 


ita community adviser, a civic booster, the big brother 
of the neighborhood, who works unceasingly to 
make this community a better place in which to live, 
who helps protect its people from imposition, from 


fender of the weak. 


And with these, our gifts, in this season of hap- 


iest Christmas greetings from 


How often we shall hear 


year but for all the days to come in 


that is appealing to the young as well 


the good of the community, which makes 


danger, an ally of the strong, and a de- 


good cheer, there go to you the heart- 


THE PUBLISHERS 


’32 Football Schedule (|T. Bryan Hunnell 
Honored By Masons 


Members of Menlo Park Masonic 
Lodge, at their 


Drawn For Menlo J C} 


Menlo Junior College will open| 
iis 1932 football campaign on Oc- 
tober 15 against the Modesto Jun- 
ior College, according to a con- 
ference schedule drawn up at aj 
meeting of the orthern Califor- | 
nia Junior College Conference in; with a 
Oawland Saturday. 


installation cere- 
monies last Saturday evening, pre- 
sented the 


retiring Worshipfur 


Master, Tillman Bryan Hunnell, 


beautiful diamond set Pas 


; Master’s jewel, apron and a Ma- 
dule whi is a- P F p a +43 ° 
abe Mento phe ile whieh: 16 tar ! sonic Bible, in recognition of the 
tative pending approval by the F Sais 
; te aR We 'ecod and faithful work that he has 
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29, Marin at Marin; November 5,! hall had been beautifull 
Yuba county at Marvsville: No- decorated for the occasion by Mel- 
‘ c vin Carter, who cannot be given to 


vember 12, San Mateo at ‘ 
c artistic idea 


were not ; much prai for his 

rhich he so ably worked out. 
following officers we n 
by Tillman Bryan Hunnell, 


qnipful Master, J. Ross H 
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TAC. games 
scheduled at the meeting. 
Withdrawal of the 


California } 


E the Herald Angels Sing.” 
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Sunnyvale Airbase Bids 
To Be Opened Next Week 


Bids for building at the Sun- 


nyvale naval aid station which 


when completed in the spring of 


1933 will be the navy’s west cost 
airship base, will be opened next 
week it wa sannounced in Wash- 


ington, D. C. Bids will be opened 


a; the same time ror the largest 


helium holder in the world, the 


ZRS-5, now being built at Akron, 
Ohio, to be staticned at Sunnyvale. 
The Sunnyvale hangar already is 
being built and tme navy depart- 
ment reported rapid progress on 
the grading of approaches, con- 
s.ruction of tracks and temporary 
roads and other general work. 

One project to be advertised in- 
cludes the administration building, 
etsienld men’s barracks and _ dis- 
pensary. They will be Spanish 
style, of concrete with buff stucco 
and tile roofs. The authorized 
cost of the Sunnyvale plant is $5,- 
000,000. 
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Local Girl Scout Troop 
Hold Christmas Party 


The Menlo Park Girl Scout 
Troop held a Christmas party under 
the able direction of Mrs. L. E. 
Collett, on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 22, at the Central school 
auditorium. Parents and those in- 
terested were invited and a delight- 
ful entertainment was given. The 
program was as follows: 

1—Girl Scout Flag Ceremnoy. 
2—‘Holy Night, Peaceful Night.” 
3—Recitation Helen Jameison 
“Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas.” 


5.—Piano number, “Lady 

Eleanor Lightbody 
6.—Recitation Betty Reynolds 
“Tl Save My Cake for Santa Claus” 
7—Vocal Duet, “It Come Upon the 

Midnight Clear,’ Margaret Brown 

and Verla Guffy. 
8—‘‘Jingle Bells.” 

The flag ceremony beauti- 
fully done, but perhaps the most 
efficitive number of all was “Holy 
Night, Peaceful Night,’ The girls 
entered a darkened stage, bearing 
lighted lanterns, making a perfect 
circle and then forming into ranks. 
“Jingle Bells’ concluded ‘the pro- 
gram with the girls joining hands 
and dancing. The the surprise and 
delight of all, Santa joined in the 
dancing. Te 975 

After the program each girl scout 
placed a package in Samta’s pack to 
be given to children who might 
o.herwise be forgotten. The girls 
in turn were then presented with 
Girl Scout diaries by the troop com 
mittee. 

All of the children present were 
greeted by Santa Claus and candy, 
pop corn and big red apples were 
enjoyed. 

The announced bj 
Basil Cain, a Boy Scout. 
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Careful Driving Urged 
During Wet Weather 


One safe driving caution for mo- 
torists, often not considered even 
by experienced drivers, in bad 


weather, and one which if not ob- 
served may be responsible for many 
skidding accidents relates to the 
changes in the surface of a road 
over which a vehicle may be trav- 
eling. 

It is pointed out by officials of 
the Department of Motor Vehicles 
that many otherwise good drivers 
fail to distinguish between several 
iypes of road surfacing while trav- 
lelink, and, further fail to adjust 
their operating conditions accord- 
ingly. 

Chief Cato of the California High 
way Patrol and officers of the 
Safety Bureau particularly call at- 
tention to two types of black sur- 
face pavement. The first of these 
is a smooth asphatiic composition 
which, when wet, has a tendency 
to glisten in the light. There are 
hundreds of miles of this class of 
| rcadway throughout the state. The 
surface of such a road is exceed- 
ingly slippery when wet. It is most 
slippery during the first few hours 
of a “first rain” that is, a rain 
occurring after a period of good 
weather. At such times the sur- 
face is usually covered with a thin 
film of dirt and dust. When this 
film becomes moist it forms a 
mushy, slimy mass very conductive 
to skidding. 

The second type of black pave- 
ment is a concrete road which has 
been colored black on the surface. 
This type of roadway has often 
been called “non-skid” because iis 
surface is not slick but in reality, 
on close inspection, is porous. Such 
@ road surface helps to hold a 
rubber tire on the road. This type 
of black roadway may be disting- 
uished by motorists from the form- 
er mentioned type because it does 
;not tend to glisten in the light and 
it does not look so glossy when wet. 

It was emphasized by Chief Cato 
that motorists while driving at a 
good rate of speed :n wet weather 


over a concrete road develop a 
sense of security, while enjoying 
this sense of security they fre- 


quently pass on to the smooth type 
of black pavement without being 
aware of the fact. Suddenly they 


may find their car swerve out of 
control, skid, and cause an acci- 
dent. 


| 
| In conclusion Chief Cato stated 


“a, safety-minded driver wil lalways 
be on the alert and note changes in 
| the types of the roadway he travels 
over. In driving over smoot black 
pavements it is imperative that the 
speed be reduced materially as com- 
pared with what might be consid- 
ered a safe rate of speed on a con- 
crete road.” 


o———— 
MENLO PARK GETS NEW 
HOME SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


erences 


H. B. Johnson is opening “The 


} 


Shoe Repair Shop,” at 104 
Lemon Avenue, telephone 
He advises that his prices 
oe very reasonable and the 


work first class in every r 
ces will be called d 
free, and all 
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nigh full. 


pressive ceremonies of the install- 
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Representative Swing (R.) of 
California, acting for the California 
Avocado Association, recently join- 
ed the Florida Avocado Growers’ 
Exchange in protesting a decision 
of the commissioner of customs ex- 
empting Cuban avocadoes from a 
15 cents a pound duty. 


Preliminary work for the new 
$150,000 postoffice at Porterville, 
has been started with I. H. Alt- 
house, local excavation contractor, 
making earth soundings for the 
foundations. The contract for this 
feature of the work was signed for 
the government by Postmaster 
Scott. 


Construction projects under way 
or planned will aggregate a total 
expenditure of $205,000,000 in the 
San Francisco metropolitan area 
during 1932. Federal building am- 
ounting to nearly $39,000,000 heads 
the list. The figures do not include 
the estimated $75,000,000 for the 
Oakland bridge nor $30,000,000 for 
the Golden Gate bridge. 


Rice exports from the San Fran- 
cisco customs district totaled 391,- 
000 pounds during October, four 
times as great as the combined 
total of all other Pacific Coast 
ports, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The bulk of the local rice exports 
were to Canada and the United 
Kingdom. 


A check for $25,000, representing 
Napa County’s share in the cost of 
a new $57,000 highway bridge un- 
der construction at Napa, was de- 
livered to City Clerk Henry H. 
Thompson recently. One-third of 
the remaining amount will be paid 
by the state. The bridge crosses 
Napa River and will be open with- 
in two months. 

Efficient co-operative marketing 
will help the agriculturist get back 
to larger returns, the Placerville 
Fruit Growers’ Association was 
told by H. E. Erdman, professor of 
agricultural economics at the Uni- 
versity of California. Ways and 
means of making net returns to 
growers larger is more important, 
he said, than increasing the farm- 
er’s share of the consumer’s dollar, 


For the first time in the history 
of Imperial county a woman, Mrs. 
N. Alta Wilke of Brawley, has been 
named foreman of the county grand 
jury to serve during 1932. “I sup- 
pose we should really call you fore- 
woman,” said Superior Judge 
Thompson in _ instructing Mrs. 
Wilke in her duties and those of 
the six other women and seven men 
on the jury. 


Bakersfield sent a delegation of 
more than half a hundred Legion- 
naires and the drum and bugle 
corps of Frank S. Reynolds Post to 
Shafter to participate in the mort- 
gage-burning celebration of Leslie 
L. Robinson Post. The Shafter post 
has erased the debt on its club- 
house and burning of the mortgage 
was a joyous event. A_ parade 
through the streets of the Northern 
Kern city, ceremonies in Legion 
Hall, and a dance were on the eve- 
ning’s program. 

Mrs lawrence Nessler of Down- 
jeville, found a $14 gold nugget in 
the crops of one of her chickens— 
now her husband is feverishly tun- 
neling the back yard. Nessler and 
Steve Dondero are running a tun- 
nel under Main street and report 
“good color” in the dirt. In early 
days a tunnel was run on a higher 
bench under the street, just above 
the Nessler property. The river 
channel changed and left what is 
now the Nessler property. It had 
never been worked until the chick- 
en swallowed the nugget and start- 
ed the Nip and Tuck mine. 


California’s Constitution contains 
nearly ten times as Many words as 
the Constitution of the United 
States and it is time something was 
done to batter it down into the 
semblance of a legal text the ordi- 
nary persons can read and obey. 
Such is the opinion of Ernest 
Klette, Fresno attorney, as express- 
ed in an article in a recent issue of 
the State Bar Journal. From 22,000 
words when adopted in 1879, the 
constitutional “child” of the Gold- 
en State has grown into an “adult” 
of 62,000 words, Klette points out. 
The Constitution of the United 
States started at 4500 and still 
manages to do pretty well for 130,- 
000,000 persons in 6500 words, 
Klette says. Klette maintains this 
is one form of expansion California 
can well get along without. 

A new discovery of fossils has 
been made at Eden Springs, near 
Beaumont. The find was made py 
A. Hazen of Beaumont and consists 
of four tusks of either a mammoth 
or a mastodon. One tusk is in a fair 
state of preservation according to 
Harry Trotter of Banning. 

An attempt to secure the estab- 
lishment at Stanford University of 
a naval training unit of the naval 
reserve was reported recently by 
the Palo Alto Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has appealed to Con- 
greseman A. M. Free for assistance. 


The litigation over rights in the 
waters of San Diego River which 
has been carried on for over a de- 
cade among La Mesa, Lemon Grove, 


“Spring Valley and the City of San 


Diego is about to be ended by arbi- 
tration. A dam at a site commonly 
termed “El Capitan” will be start- 
ed soon. 


The title of World’s Champion 
Cowboy will be officially bestowed 
on Johnnie Schneider of Livermore 
in February, when the Rodeo As- 
sociation of America meets at Tuc- 
son, Arizona. Schneider won the 
title from Earle Thode of Belvidere, 
South Dakota, in the contests re- 
cently held in Los Angeles. 


Richard H. Maddux, business 
manager of the Imperial Irrigation 
District, announced he has received 
a statement from Mexico City ad- 
vising that the recent order furth- 
er reducing the water charges paid 
the district by Mexican ranchers 
in Lower Imperial Valley will oe 
withheld until the district is given 
an opportunity to be heard. It is be- 
lieved Chief Engineer M. J. Dowd 
will go to Mexico City early next 
year for a hearing. 


California cattlemen, meeting in 
joint convention session with the 
Western Cattle Marketing Associ- 
ation, voted recently for an exten- 
sive campaign to reduce agricultur- 


al taxation as an essential to the |! 


future prosperity of the industry. 
E. F. Forbes of Marysville was re- 
elected president of both organiza- 
tions, and director of the Western 
Association include W. A. Freeman 
and Hubbard Russell of Los An- 
geles, Fred Chamberlain, Los Oli- 
vos; J. H. Lubken, Lone Pine; P. 
A. Klipstein, Bakersfield, and W. 
O. Blasingame, Fresno. 

The agricultural labor bureau of 
the San Joaquin Valley, in a recent 
session, according to L. W. Frick, 
has established the wage for winter 
farm labor for the valley. The bur- 
eau has set the wage for general 
work at 20 cents per hour, while 
experienced vine pruners’ and fruit 
tree ‘pruners’ wages has been set 
at 20 to 25 cents per hour, depend- 
ing upon the ability of the pruner. 
Frick encourages all ranchers to 
adopt the wage scale as recom- 
mended by the agricultural bureau 
in order to stabilize the labor situ- 
ation in the valley. There appears 
to be a sufficient amount of labor, 
according to reports coming from 
the bureau, for all work to be done, 


An annual water toll of $5 per 
$100 valuation for lands in Palo 
Verde Irrigation District has just 
been set for 1982 and is the lowest 
water charge in the history of this 
valley. This also is one of the low- 
est charges for water in California, 
according to Assistant Secretary 
O. W. Malmgren. The rate last year 
was set at $7. The operations bud- 
get last year for the 30,000 acres 
in cultivation was $185,000. It was 
cut this year to $110,500. The high- 
est assessed valuation of land in 
the district is $100 an acre. The 
charge for water in 1932 will aver- 
age less than $4 an acre for culti- 
vated land, due to the plentiful sup- 
ply of water from the Colorado 
River for twelve months a year, 
Water orders last season were al- 
ways filled within twenty-four 
hours. Irrigation is by gravity. 


Japanese silk exports to the 
United States, the bulk of which 
are received at the port of San 
Francisco, will soon be halanced by 
American cotton shipments to 
Japan, mostly through this port, it 
was indicated by a recent sailing of 
the liner Tatsuta Maru for the 
Orient. The ship’s cargo included 
4978 bales of California cotton, the 
largest cotton shipment from this 
port to the Island Kingdom. Sing- 
ularly, when the Tatsuta Maru ar- 
rived from the Orient it brought 6,- 
850 bales of raw silk, the largest 
shipment of that commodity receiv- 
ed here this year. American manu- 
facturers are the heaviest purchas- 
ers of Japan silk and Japan has be- 
come the most important customer 
of American cotton growers. 


A. L. Day, prospector and miner, 
returning from a trip into the 
mountains in the vicinity of the 
south fork of the Kaweah River, 
declares he has found the “largest 
tree in the world.” Day says he 
found a sequoia gigantea which 
measured thirty-eight feet in diam- 
eter at its base and twenty-eight 
feet in diameter eight feet above 
the ground. He has named it “Gen. 
Pershing.” Day declares he was 
snowed in while staking out some 
claims, the snow being seven feet 
on the ground in some places 
where he and his companion were 
forced to travel over the trail and 
through the mountain passes. He 
has asked W. E. Metzger, manager 
of the San Joaquin Valley Tourist 
and Travel Association, to organize 
an expedition as soon as snows 
have melted sufficiently {n the 
spring to verify his measurements. 


A block of wooden buildings, con- 
stituting a considerable portion of 
the business section of Bieber, was 
destroyed by fire recently. Property 
owners’ estimates of losses ameiunt- 
ed to approximately $60,000. The 
fire started in a motor shed in the 
rear of the A. G. Loumis grocery 
building. 


A Woodland cobbler recently 
bought an old pair of shoes from an 
itinerant for 50 cents. When he 
tore one of the shoes apart he found 
a $10 bill stuffed in the toe. 


1—Navajo Indians, suffering from cold and snowstorms, lined up at trading store in Zuni, New Mexico, 
to receive food. 2—Demonstration by the Communist “hunger marchers” 
result. 3—John Nance Garner of Texas, Democrat, who was selected speaker of the house of representatives, 


Scene as Seventy-Second Congress Opened 


Scene in the house of representativ es at the opening of the Seventy-second congress, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, chaplain of the house, is delivering the prayer. 


M’DONALD 


Pat McDonald, of New York, the 
veteran athlete who has represent- 
ed the United States in three 
Olympic games and who hopes to be 
a competitor in the 1932 games, 
about to toss the 16-pound hammer 
as he trains for the tryouts. Pat 
won his first championship in 1907 
and his last in 198i when he took 
the Mount Vernon weight throwing 
title, 


OHIO BANKER ACCUSED. 


William J. Ruof, forty-four, 
Akron (Ohio) banker and real es- 
tate operator and clubman, who 
was arrested on a federal warrant 
following discovery of an alleged 
$400,000 shortage in his accounts 
with the First Central Trust com- 
pany of Akron, of which he was 
vice president. Ruof pleaded not 
guilty and was held to the grand jury. 


Scenes and Persons in the Current News 


WHO WAS 
WHO? 


By Louise M. Comstock 


ST. VALENTINE @ 
T, VALENTINE, in whose name 
expressions of sentiment have 

deen exchanged since early Roman 

times, appeared frequently in early 
ehureh history. Monks or priests ~é 
have been sainted under that name 

in France, Italy, Spain and South 

Africa, and it was given special 

significance in the Third century by 

a Roman priest noted for his good 

deeds and also by a certain bishop 

of Umbria. 

But a favorite legend identifies 
the saint who is responsible for our 
annual indulgence in lace paper, cu- 
pids and sweet ditties with a Roman 
youth of the early Christian era, 
who chose to be crucified rather 
than deny his adherence to the new 
faith, While lying in prison await- 
ing execution, he fell in love with 
his jailer’s daughter and left for her 
a farewell message signed “from 
your Valentine.” Early rites in his 
honor are identified with the Ro- 
man festival of the Lupercal, in 
which suppliants prayed for success 
in mating. 

Valentines in the familiar heart 
shape were commonly exchanged in 
England as early as the Fourteenth 
century, and St. Valentine’s day is 
mentioned by both Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. Probably the earliest 
valentine in the English language 
was written in 1419; 


sstintiemiorendi: 
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who invaded Washington without 


This day Dame Nature seemed in 
love, 

The lusty sap began to move, 

Fresh juices stirred the embracing 
vines 

And birds had drawn their Valen- 
tines—! 


a Ma. 
ANNIE LAURIE 


T IS Annie Laurie to whom tour- 

ists pay reverence when they vis- 
it, in Forest Lawn Memorial park, 
Glendale, Calif., the reproduction of 
the “Wee Kirk in the Heather,” the 
church the heroine of this oldest 
and sweetest of love songs is said 
to have attended at Glencairn, near 
her Scottish home. But ’tis William q 
Douglass, her devoted lover and au- 
thor of the original version of the 
poem, to whom honors are due. 

Annie Laurie, stripped of Doug- 
lass’ adoring poetry and the lilting 
music which we all know, was but q 
a braw Scotch lassie after all, with 
a “rolling eye” and but little sense 
of duty. Born in 1682, at Maxwelton 
house, Glencairn, she grew up to be 
the most charming and provocative 
young lady in all Dumfriesshire. 
How William Douglass felt about 
her he wrote down for all the world 
to sing. In spite, however, of her 
“promise true” of which he boasted 
in his song, Annie married one Alex- 
ander Ferguson while William was 
off to the wars, As the wicked often 
do, she flourished, even to her eigh- 
ty-second year! 

Douglass has been as unlucky as 
a poet as he was in love. Bereft of 
his Annie Laurie, he was eventually 
bereft also of his song, The original 
version had but two verses. The 
version familiar today is a modern 
adaptation by Lady John Scott. 


ala 
“GRAVE ALICE” 


O HER friends Alice Longfellow 

was the “grave Alice” of her 
father’s loved poem, “the Children’s. 
Hour,” a thoughtful, widely traveled 
woman of unusual persona! charm. 
AS a young woman she attended 
Newnham college, Cambridge, thus 
becoming the first American woman 
to attend a foreign college. She was 
a member of the first class of Rad- 
cliffe, was among thoSe whose vi- 
sion and energy founded this “Har- 
vard Annex” in 1879 as a four-year 
experiment in feminine education, 
and was actively connected with its 
growtb und progress until her death 
just a few years ago. 

But Alice Longfellow couldn't 
have been such a “grave” little girl 
after all, for her father, who was 
already forty-four and famous when 
she was born and inclined to grand- 
fatherly indulgence toward all his 
children, wrote of her just after her 
christening, “The brightest, gayest 
of girls, who enjoyed the ceremony 
as much as any of us.” And it was 
Alice he used to tease with that lit- 
tle classic: 


Left to right: Herman Trelle of Wembley, Alberta, Canada, who 
again won the crown of wheat king at the International Live Stock show 
in Chicago; and Edward Lux of Waldron, Ind., who was declared the 
grand champion corn grower, 


Son of Retired Boxing Champion 


There was a little girl, who had a 
little curl 
Right in the middle of her fore- 


head; ¢ 
When she was good, she was very, 
very good, 
But when she was bad, she was 
horrid, 


(@, 1931. Western Newspaper Union.) 


Country Well Named 
Not more than one-fourth of Ice- 
land is inhabitable. The rest of the 
country is composed of elevated des- 
erts, lava streams and glaciers. It 
was for this reason, undoubtedly 
that the land was called Iceland. 


Can’t Stop Yeast Working 

The bureau of chemistry says that 
there is nothing that will destruy — 
yeast in a liquid entirely except boil. © 
ing. A low temperature will keep 
the yeast from acting as rapidly, 
will not stop it altogether. 
* 


The first photograph of Gene Lauder Tunney, newly born son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Joseph Tunney, whose daddy retired from the ring after 
he had successfully defended his heavyweight title against Jack Demp- 
sey in Chicago in the famous “long count” battla 
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A New Year 
New Calendar? 


ep. Stephen Porter and George Eastman with th 


— and - 


e 13 Month-Calendar 


i ' 
International Fixed Calendar (INQ The World Calendar 
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The underliaed dates indicate the beginning 
of each mew quarter (3% months) 


By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 
NEW YDAR is at hand, bringing 


with it new problems to be 
faced, new ideas to be consid- 
ered and new opportunities to 
be grasped or let slip. Will the 
new year see definite steps tak- 
en toward the adoption of a new 
calendar, that schedule by which 
mankind arranges his affairs? 

Over in Geneva, Switzerland, 
an international conference is 
being held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations to 
wrestle with the perplexing problem of calendar 
reform because it is felt that our present system 
of reckoning the days of the year, with its an- 
noying irregularities and its shifting days, has 
outlived its usefulness and is hampering human 
progress. This conference is participated in by 
representatives of both members and non-mem- 
bers of the League of Nations and should the 
representatives be able to agree on a new @¢al- 
endar, the next step will be the signing of a 
treaty which will require separate ratification 
by the different governments before the treaty 
becomes a law in each country, 

It is the hope of the proponents of calendar 
reform that such a treaty and its ratification be 
secured this year so that calendar revision may 
become effective on January 1, 1933, which falls 
en a Sunday. If this hope is not realized calen- 
dar reform probably will be delayed six years, 
for & new year does not start on a Sunday again 
until 1989. 

So far, more than 185 proposals for calendar 
change have been submitted to the League of 
Nations but many of them are absurd on the 
face of them and others are too complicated or 
too revolutionary to have much chance for seri- 
ous consideration. From present appearances 
the contest between all the different proposals 
seems to have simmered down to two plans and 
it is upon the merits of these two that the dele- 
gates to the conference will pass in making their 
decision. One is the proposal for an interna- 
tional fixed calendar, commonly referred to as 
the 18-month plan and the other is the world 
calendar, a revised 12-month plan. 

The 13-month plan is the device of Moses B. 
Cotsworth, an Englishman who made calendar 
revision a subject of his study for many years. 

During the Coolidge administration a national 
committee on calendar simplification was ap- 
pointed at the request of the League of Na- 
tions to inquire into American sentiment on cal- 
endar reform. This committee, of which George 
Eastman, millionaire nianufacturer of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is chairman; made a survey and re- 
ported that “a large and representative body of 
American opinion’—particularly the business in- 
terests—recognizes the .‘grave defects” of the 
present calendar and “demands” a new calen- 
dar—preferably one of 18 months, although the 
committee does not recommend that the Ameri- 
can delegates to the League of Nations confer- 
nce be committed to any one plan. 

Eastman has been the leading proponent 
eountry of the 138-month plan which, to 
‘ofly, would 


Make every month consist of four weeks. 

Make every year consist of 18 months of 28 
days each, 

The additional month should come between 
June and July and be e¢alled “Sol.” 

Every year there will be one day left over and 
this is to be considered apart, possibly as a 
kind of international holiday. 

Every four years (leap year) there will be an- 
other day to be disposed of in a similar manner. 

The proposal of this plan has brought forth 
the following arguments in its favor: 

All months have the same number of work- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays and are directly 
comparable. 

Each month has the same number of whole 
weeks. Fractions of weeks at month ends are 
eliminated. 

The shifting of week-day mames to different 
dates in every succeeding year and month is 
avoided. The fixing of permanent dates for pub- 
lic meetings, court sessions, educational sched- 
ules, ete., would be facilitated. 

Periods of dirning and spending would be co- 
ordinated ; family and business budgeting would 
be simplified. 

All months would be comparable without any 
adjustments being necessary for unequal num- 
ber of days or weeks, Split-week payrolls would 
be avoided. 

A great amount of clerical work would be 
eliminated. and expense saved, in the prepara- 
tion of accounting and statistical reports in 
business, government, scientific, health and 
home affairs. 

As there would be 13 monthly settlements dur- 
ing the year there would be a faster turnover 
of money; the same business could be handled 
with less money. 

Holidays would always occur on the same 
weekday. (For the interest of both industry 
and workers, it has been advocated that, irre- 
spective of where the anniversary dates fall in 
the week, the holiday itself be transferred to 
Monday, aS now when it falls on Sunday, the 
anniversary dates not being changed.) 

The 13-month plan would revise the calendar 
scientifically, completely and permanently. 

The arguments which have been advanced 
against the 13-month calendar are these: 

The number 13 is not divisible by 2, 3, 4, or 6. 

The quarters of the 13-months year do not 
contain a whole number of months. 

There would be 18 business closings instead 
of 12, involving increased bookkeeping. 

In general, a greater number of adjustments 
in comparing past statistics and dates would 
be required than in the 12-month system. 

The introduction of a year of 13 months im- 
plies comprehensive change in long established 
customs. 

Superstitious regard for Friday the 18th, oc- 
curing every month, is difficult to overcome, 

It interrupts,,once a year and twice in leap 
years, the regular occurrence of the 7th day Sun- 
day or Sabbath day of rest. 

There would be complications and expense in- 
volved in calendar change. 

Believing that the international fixed calendar, 
or the 13-month plan, is too extreme for nation- 
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al and international ddoption, a group of Amer- 


icans organized as the YVorld Calendar associa- l'This dish, she thought, would enliven 


tion, have offered the world calendar plan, a 
revised 12-month device, In its behalf they ad- 
vance these 12 points: , 

1, The world calendar regulates thé 12-month 
year. It is balanced in structure, perpetual in 
form, 

2. All holidays are stabilized and placed on 
Monday whenever possible. Christmas remains 
the same as it naturally falls on Monday, De- 
cember 25th. 

3. Religious customs are respected and up- 
held with Easter falling regularly on an estab- 
lished date. 

4. Astronomical conditions are recognized. It 
acknowledges the importance of the solar year 
over the lunar cycles. 

5. The quarterly divisions of the year con- 
form to the four seasons as they do now. This 
is important for agriculture and certain season- 
able businesses. 

6. The 12 months are multiples of halves and | 
quarters. The equal quarters consist of 8 
months; the first month has 31 days; the re- 
maining two have 30 days. These quarters also 
comprise 18 weeks or 91 days, of which 13 days 
are Sundays and 78 are week days, Each month 
has 26 week days. Sunday is always the first 
day of the week, whereby the continuity of the 
week is maintained. 

7. The odd 365th day of the year is interpolated 
between December and January; the 366th day | 
of Leap year is set between June and July. 
These days are known as Year day and Leap! 
day and have a week-day name, Saturday, They | 
fall on the second day of the double Saturday, 
the last day of December and June. Year day 
and Leap day are designated as the second Sat- 
urday, December 30th, and the second Saturday, 
June 30th, with the year-date following. 

8. January Ist and July 1st fall on Sunday, 
the first day of the week, and “wandering” Sun- 
day is avoided. A regular rest day every week 
is vital for the welfare of humanity. 

9. Only seven days are changed. Two days, 
the 29th and 80th in February, are added; the 
3ist day of March is taken away; to April is | 
given a 31st day; the 81st days of May and 
August are eliminated; and the geventh day, | 
the 31st day of December, is converted to Year 
day, an extra day, the second Saturday, Decem- | 
ber 30th. 

10, The 12-month calendar is an economic | 
saving; it does not add to existing expenses ; 
neither does it call for an increase in labor. A 
chance of injustice through unnecessary frac: 
tions is avoided. All phases of living are not 
subordinated to commerce, 

11, This calendar, which is regular in its sys- 
tem, contains a certain variety within each quar- 
ter division of the year. Thus it avoids the cut- 
and-dried method of a fixed, mechanical plan by 
giving it a flexible regularity, This gives life to 
its structure, 

12. In the world calendar the revisions are 
few; there are no drastic reforms: and the 
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WORLD SLOW TO 
“TAKE TO” TOMATO 


Considered Poisonous Not 
So Very Long Ago. 


over the pronunciation of that ad- 
mirable vegetable the tomato. Yes, 


speaking English, as poisonous, bring- 
ing on cancer or some other dread 
disease. 

Should one favor the brvad “a” as 
In England, or the “a” best repre- 


” 


| giving the promise. 


| ger is being outfitted. 
automatically trace on a 


transition into the new order is made easy by 
tue retention of the twelve months. 
(@ by Western Newspaper Union.) | 


sented by “e,” the long “e” slightly 
modified by “i” being added?) Why 
not go to the farm and say “them 
tomattuses”"? Why be beastly par- 
ticular about the spelling? A Penn- 
Sylvania newspaper of over a cen- 
tury ago informed its readers that 
“pies made of the tomatus are ex- 
cellent,” and as Inte as 1846 a fa- 
mous English cook book mentioned 
“preserved tomates.” which had been 
the approved spelling from the be- 
ginning of the Seventeenth century, 
though in later years “tomata”™ and 
even “tomatum” are to be found. 

Chambers Cyclopredia of 1753 notes 
that tomatoes were eaten 
stewed or raw by the Spaniards and 
Italians and Jews in England. ‘The 
native consumers of beef and beer 
probably despised, or feared, these 
foreign kickshaws and messes. Even 
['alph Waldo Emerson spoke of sea- 
life “an acquired taste like that for 
tomatoes and olives." One doubts 
if he would have relished tomato pie 
for breakfast, fond as he was of pie 
at that meal—apple, mince, squash. 
custard and perhaps Marlboro. 

Nor would he have looked with fa- 
voring eye on a breakfast dish of 
which one New Englander was pas- 
sionately fond: raw sliced tomatoes 
and cream—not the “light” or 
“heavy,” sold now in chain stores, 
but the rich cream from the milk of 
generous Alderney cows. Visitors 
at this man’s house wondered at his 
taste, at his courage; but nearly 40 


ALBATUM © 


either | existent, how can he define it? 


e 


SEEKS MORE LIGHT _ 
ABOUT “FREE WILL” 


Writer Candidly Admits He 
Is Puzzled. 


On the subject of “free will,” 


There has been a dispute of late] which has been interesting the con- 


tributors and readers of a column 
conducted by Ted Robinson in the 


admirable, though not so many years| Cleveland Plain Dealer, we take the 
ago tomatoes were shunted by those] following, 


evidently written by a 
seeker after light: 

“The problem of free will is trou- 
bling a contributor. I wonder if he 
is willing to give a comprehensive 
definition (not a complex one) ac- 
cording to his interpretation. Many 
arguments are the result of differ- 
ent interpretations of terms. As far 
as Lam concerned, I believe a hu- 
man being has a measure of free 
will. If he has not, I think he is in 
a bad way. 

“It is true that a man cannot be 
an elephant by any effort of will; 
neither can he be in two places at 
once; but he can, of his own voli- 
tion, make a more or less intelligent 
effort to satisfy his wants. Surely, 
the contributor’s wants are not satis- 
fied merely because they exist. 

“If he believes free will to be non- 
Will 
he not have to use his imagination! 
{f he has no freedom of will, how 
is he going to control his imagina- 
tion? If he cannot control his imag- 
ination, how far will he get with his 
definition? 

“The televox has no free will. It 
has no will at all. The operator 
wills what it is to do. If a human 
being has no free will, who is the 
operator? And if there is no will 
behind our behavior, what prevents 
chaos? 

“If the will that controls our be- 
havior is outside ourselves, how does 
it operate? There are no push but- 
tons. Then, it must be that this 
power outside ourselves merely wills 
us to do as we do. And if this be 
so, there must be a responsive power 
within us, and it must be similar to 
the power that influences it. The 


years ago the delightful woman whose} forces of nature are infinite, and if 


articles, “‘The Wares of Autolycus,” 
graced the Pall Mall Gazette, spoke 
of the tomato as a dish for breakfast 
“which too often, alas! escapes the 
prosaic, unmeditative islander.” 

She did not know the full glory of 
the tomato for breakfast; she knew 
not the drenching with cream and 
the consequent spoon-play; she rec- 
ommended a thin, crisp slice of bacon 
“decoratively streaked with fat and 
grilled to a turn,” bearing as “twin 
flowers, the two tomatoes, also 
grilled, fragrant, tender, delectable.” 


the breakfast table, “that bitter test 
of conjugal devotion.” 

Unlike the Saturday Review, the 
Pall Mall Gazette was friendly in its 
treatment of Americans, their books. 
their speech and their peculiar habits, 
Yet Autolycus noted that the Ameri- 
ean fooked on the tomato with sus- 
picion—“and long years .n purgatory 
will not redeem his fault.” She ad- 
mitted that he had seen a great light: 
“In the summer time he bows down 
before its gay freshness; in the win- 
ter he cherishes it in tins’; yet end- 
less hours of stewing lessens if not 
destroys its fresh, young charms. She 


waxed delirious over a baking dish how about me? Y 


into which olive oil is poured in mod- 
eration; a sprinkling of salt and pep 


|per and well-powdered fragrant herbs, 


with grated bread crumbs; next, 


/eager and blushing tomatoes, more 
| bread crumbs and pepper and salt 


and herbs for a covering; more oil 
on the “stirring harmony,” and an 
hour in the oven. 

Ten to one, this dish would not 
taste so delectably as the recipe 
But our New 
Englander of the 60s and 70s, read- 
ing it, would say “Pish” and pour 


, More cream on the red halves.—Bos- 


ton Herald, 
Seek Lost Atlantis 
To discover lost Atlantis is the 
mission for which H. H. 8S. Challen- 
A pencil will 
scroll 
moving paper the gradieat of the 


|ecean bed as the ship steers across 
(the area where a submarine moun- 


tain is alleged to be, about 250 miles 
north of the Azores, A report made 
to the admiralty in 1850 contains a 


chart showing a shallow patch of 48| cise 


fathoms, surrounded like an island 
by depths of 1,200 fathoms and the 
like. An attempt will be made to 
detinitely prove or disprove the re- 
port. 


of own 


the power within us is similar to 
the power that influences us to do 
as we do, that power must be just 
a manifestation of the power that 
influences us, and in some measure 
has the same power; that is, free 
will. 

“To me it is mystery, but true; 
{ cannot imagine it otherwise. In- 
finity is also a mystery, and I can- 
not grasp it; but when I try to im- 
agine its nonexistence, its existence 
becomes apparent.” 


Unhappiness in Letting 
Chivalry End at Altar 


“If men would treat their wives 
with the same thoughtfulness and 
chivalry after marriage as they did 
prior to it,” remarked Bernal Dyas, 
“T think the family circle would be 
happier. The trouble is that too 
many men look upon courtship as a 
sporting event. successfully climaxed 
at the altar, 

“Yes, a lot of men are like a friend 
of mine who went home one after- 
noon with a limit of trout. As he 
stood gloating over them his wife 
remarked: so 

“That's all very fine for you, but 
ou never bring me 
candy, the way you did before we 
were married.’ 

“Ts that so,’ drawled the husband, 
regarding his trout limit complacent- 
ly. “Well, you never heard of a fish- 
erman feeding bait to a fish after 
he’d caught it, did you?’ *"—Los An- 
geles Times. 


Railway Stations for Rent 
‘Railway Stations for Rent” is a 
sign soon likely to greet house hunt- 
ers it France. Bus competition has 
forced a number of railway lines to 
be closed down, and the companies 
have decided to rent some of the sta- 
tions as dwelling houses. wae ll 
Yes, More Than That “‘*! 
A bee can rise with three times its 
weight, says an insectologist. 
Yes, and sit down with about 300 
times its own weight.—Thomaston 
Times. 


It All Helps 


“Is watching a ball. game exer- 
oy 
“Lung exercise, m’dear.”—Louis- 


ville Courier. 


Artlessness is at the head of the 
high-art class. 


~ ESL T.-L ana a ‘i inca my 


Every time you wash your 
face and hands use this 
delicately medicated Soap 
and note how it not only 
cleanses but also protects the 
skin. Made of the purest in- 


dients, Cuticura Soap 
is ideal for daily use for all 
the family. — 


Soap 25c, Ointment 25c. and 50c._Tal- 
cum 25c. Proprietors: Potter Drug 
& Chemical Corp., Malden, Mass. 


= the new Cuticura 
Shaving Cream, 


| 
| 
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Uncover “Iviain Street” 
of Ancient Olynthus 


Main street, Olynthus, Greece, 
which has lain in ruins ever since 
348 B. C., has been excavated by a 
Johns Hopkins university expedi- | 
tion, led by Dr. David M. Robinson, 
professor of archeology. 

An entire city block, with 27 | 
houses, was uncovered by the ex- 
pedition, and the fine street run- 
ning north was given the name 


“Main street.” 

“In the houses we found floors 
of beautiful pebble mosaics, in 
red, purple, blue and white,” said 
Doctor Robinson, describing the dis- 
coveries, These are the oldest mo- 
saic floors known. Some have fa- 
mous myths beautifully pictured in 
the pebbles. One floor shows Bel- 
lerophon and his winged horse en- 
countering the mythical beast, the 
Chimera, which had a lion’s head, 
goat’s middle and the tail of a 
snake, 


In his previous expedition of 1928, 
jin which the ruins of Olympus were 
first found and identified, Doctor 
Robinson was unable to locate the 
cemetery. This time he found two 
cemeteries. 


The houses that have been un- 
covered date from about 400 B. C.,, 
Doctor Robinson concludes. Olyn- 
thus was a large city, having a pop- 
ulation of some 65,000, judging from 
its ruins. It was destroyed sud- 
denly and violently by Philip of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander 
the Great, in 348 B. C. 


Child of Earlier Days 
Shielded From the Sun 


George Washington, no _ doubt, 
would look with great astonish- 
ment at the system of raising chil- 
dren in this generation of Ameri- 
cans. He took a keen interest in 
the health and health-training of his 
stepchildren and _ step-grandchil- 
dren, yet the sun baths which are 
part of the daily regime of a well- 
brought-up child of today, whether 
of the family of the laborer or the 
millionairs, would have caused the 
Father of His Country to blink his 
eyes, no doubt. 


George Washington, who took a 
great interest in his little step- 
daughter, ordered for ‘‘Miss Custis,” 
six years old, from abroad, a supply 
of children’s masks in order to pre- 
serve her complexion from the rays 
of the sun. Dolly Madison, wife of 
President Madison, as the little 
Quaker girl, Dolly Payne, had a 
faithful mother with enough of the 
world’s vanity in her Quaker mind 
to sew a sunbonnet on the tiny girl’s 
head every morning, put long 
gloves on her arms and hands and 
make her wear a mask to keep every 
ray of sunlight from her face. How 
the mothers of today, with their sun- 
tan ideas would be _ horrified, if 
asked to perform this daily beauty 
rite for their young ones.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Butterflies Are Travelers 

One of the greatest long-distance 
flvers is the large Cabbage White 
butterflies, to be seen everywhere 
in the summertime. These insects 
sometimes hatch out in millions on 
islands in the Baltic and, finding 
food supplies insufficient, collect into 
hordes and migrate to places all 
over Europe. They are sometimes 
seen passing over Germany in clouds 
so thick that they resemble snow- 
storms. The Painted Lady’s real 
home is Central Africa. In some 
seasons, millions upon millions of 
these insects cross the Sahara des- 
ert, spend a short time on the 
shores of northern Africa, and then 


continue their journey northwards. | 


Many reach the British isles, and it 
is not uncommon for a fair number 
to arrive in Iceland. 


That $2 Superstition 


The origin of the superstition that | 
a $2 bill is unlucky no doubt had its | 


origin in the fact that counterfeit- 
ers often “split” them in order to 
make two $20 bills out of one twenty 
and a two. It has also been said 
that $2 was the price formerly paid 


for a vote by corrupt politicians and | 


that $2 bills were used for payment. 
It was facetiously said to be prima 
facie evidence that one had sold 
his vote if he possessed a $2 bill. 
In 1925 the government attempted 


to popularize them by inserting one | 


in each pay envelope of federal em- 
ployees, but this method did 


Treasures in Sea’s Depths 
Parts of the sea are paved with 


gold. Ships and cargoes whose 
value is really inealeulable invite 
treasure hunting enterprise. Partly 


as a boat and partly as a threat 
the German admiralty published a 
unique chart of the North sea area 
during the World war. It showed 
300 ships on the ocean floor 4s a 


result of one year’s warfare with | 
channel | 


U-boats. In the English 
shipwrecks lie almost on top of one 
another. Practically all this booty 


jis unexploited, notwithstanding that | 


British salvage concerns have recoy- 


ered about £100,000,000 from hulks | 


all over the world. 


The Price 

Everything in this world has its 
price. The more valuable the thing, 
the greater this price. This is the 
reason success demands so much in 
compensation. The price is high, 
but it must be met. Success never 
offers cut rates.—Grit. 


not | 
succeed in bringing them into favor. | 


best friend should have the 
best of food, but did you know 


that a small industry in canned 
foods is being maintained for the 
Towsers and Rovers and old dog 
Trays? It’s so. The best of dog 
foods are now scientifically blend- 
ed, cooked and canned so that 
they will keep in perfect condi- 
tion and be ready for your dog at 
the wag of a tail. And be sure 
that he won’t growl about them, 
even if he’s an epicure. He can 
have the choice of several brands. 

One of these is a blend of beef, 
cereal ‘and cod liver oii, and 
weighs one pound. For big jogs 
like Newfoundlands, St. Bernard’s 
and Great Danes, two to three 
cans a day is the proper ration; 
medium sized dogs like English 
Setters and Police Dogs should be 


FRIENDLY INDIANS PLAN 
DAY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Boys of the Cherokee Friendly In- 
dian Tribe of Menlo Park are plan- 
|ning on participating in the day 

in San Francisco ‘which will be 
| held on Wednesday, December 30, 
for all Friendly Inidans of this sec- 
tion. A special feature of the day 
will be the entertainment of the 
boys at the Golden Gate Y. M. C. 
A. Boys’ Department with games, 


fun in the gym, and a swim in the 
big swimming pool. Transportation 
is being solicited from among the 
parents and committeemen so that 
as large a number as posible can 
take advantage of this holiday 
| treat. 
Boys from the fifteen tribes of 
|Palo Alto, Menlo Park, Mayfield, 
|Redwood City, Woodside and San 
Carlos are expecting to participate. 
ees Sea 
NATIVES CHRISTMAS PARTY 
PROVES BIG SUCCESS 
The Christmas party given by the 
Menlo Park Parlors of Native Sons 
and Native Daughters in the Cent- 
ral school auditorium last Monday 
jevening, for local children, proved! 


| cesses of the year. There were 
two hundred and fifty kiddies in 
the auditorium, and following an 
interesting program, gifts were dis- 
ltributed to all children present. 
|Candy and ice cream rounded out 


| 
| 


Dainty Dog Dinners 


de is surely fitting that man’s 


[to be one of the outstanding suc-| 


fed one to two cans a day; the 
little chaps such as Chows and 
Bull Terriers can get along on 
one can; and the smallest breeds 
such as Pekingese should be given 
from one-fourth to half a can a 
day. 
No Potatoes, Please 

Another brand, also weighing 
one pound, proclaims on its labei 
that it contains a pure shredded 
wheat formula, and gives direc. 
tions as to combining it with 
ether foods. It recommends the 
addition of any well-cooked vege- 
tables such as spinach or carrots, 
but warns against the use of po- 
tatoes. For dogs of the Collie, 
Shepherd and Setter type, this en- 
tire can should be used at one 
feeding. For dogs of the Aire- 
dale, Spaniel and Terrier type use 
half a can for one feeding.* 


PALO ALTO BOY DROWNS 
IN BAY NEAR DUMBARTON 


Death, riding on the rainswept 
waters of the bay, grinned at the 
frantic efforts of a 14 year old Palo 
Alto high school boy to cling to the 
hull of a capsized sailing boat off 
the San Matteo county shore, near 
Dumbarton bridge late Tuesday. 

Death finally won. Exhausted af- 
ter an hour’s struggle in the chop- 
py rollers, the youth lost his hold 


and was drowned, as his companion, 
a fellow student, struggled vainly to 
reach him, The second youth was 
rescued at the point of exhaustion 
twenty minutes later, as the wind 
steered the hull toward Redwood. 
The dead youth is David Chap- 


man, son of Mr. and Mrs. R.. J. 
Chapr — Palo Alto. There is lit-| 
tle yf recovering the hody| 
owing eirong current at this | 
| point. 


| .The mM whg made.2 val- 
jienc effort to ve {grog Chayyman, | 
|is Torben Deirup, who*lives wif. his | 
mother, Mrs. Mary Deirup ini Palo! 
Alto. His mother and Mrs. ‘Chap- 
man.are teachers at the Peninsula 
school, near Palo Alto.” 
mnceepienisll agi iowenee 


Prune Industry Growers 
Tife prune industry was started | 
in the eastern United States in 1854, | 
but failed because the climatic con- 
ditions were not favorable for the 
production of the desired qualities. 


|the evening and all voted the Na- 

|tives the best ever when it comes 

to putting things over, 
—_9—__—_. 

The Native Daughters will pold| 
a card party in Masonic hall on 
|Monday evening, December 28. The 
| usual string of good prizes will be! 
jin evidence, and a good time is in| 
store for all who attend. 
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New Car Resistrations 


in THIRD position, and DE SOTO in FIFTH place. 
and convince yourself of the 
merits of two of the best built automobiles 


PHIL MIEBACH, Prop. 
440 Emerson—Off University Ave. 
PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Palo Alto Garage | 


About 1863 the industry started in 
California and grew rapidly. In 
1910 the annual output was 150,000,- 
000 pounds, of which nearly half 
was exported. Before the industry 
grew in California France was the 


chief producing nation of the world. 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho also 
grow good prunes, as do Serbia, Bos- 
nia, Germany, Spain, Australia and 
South Africa. 


There Must Be a Reason 


for November in San Francisco County read 
as follows: 


This places PLYMOUTH in first place in San Francisco 
Ceunty registrations frem September 1st to December Ist. 
Also DE SOTO is in fourth position where it has been for 


Northern California registrations show PLYMOUTH 


Phone 3 


in America in 


EASY TERMS 


r 9 
3am le lelelelelelele at 


| Delayed ‘Letter Gave 


Great Son to “Nassau” 


Delay in the delivery of a letter 
gave to Princeton university:a dis- 


uished son who later became its 
president, according to family pa- 
pers recently brought to light. The 
garduate and recipient of the de 
layed letter was Rev. Ashbel Green, 
eighth president of Princeton, and 
the papers those of the great-grand- 
son, Ashbel Green. 

The document tevealed that the 
future President Green wrote to 
a friend at New Haven for in- 
formation about Yale. No answer 
came, and in the meantime another 
person had ascertained “the state 
of Nassau hall,” which apparently 
was pleasing, and young Green 
matriculated there. Two weeks 
later the long-expected letter from 
New Haven arrived. It had been 
lying in a post office. 

“Had I received it seasonably,” 
President Green wrote, “I should cer- 
tainly have gone to Yale, and 
not to Nassau hall. Now here is 
the point toward which my long pre- 
amble has been tending—the whole 
of my subsequent life has taken its 
complexion and its course from the 
college with which I then became 
connected. Thus, my son, the over- 
ruling providence of God often as- 
signs us our allotment in this world, 
not only without our contrivance, 
but in opposition to it and the disap- 
pointment of our fondest wishes.”— 
New York Times. 


Unchanging Demand for 


Silver in the Orient 
Colonial America used Spanish 
pieces of eight as well as British 
silver coins. In 1794 the mint struck 
off the first United States silver 
coins—half dimes, half dollars and 
dollars. Two years later the sil- 
ver dime and quarter appeared. 
From 1878 to 1887 a trade silver dol- 
lar for use in China was struck off, 
and from 1851 to 1873 appeared a 
Silver three-cent piece. 


Orientals have developed a genu- 
ine affection for silver. The metal 
is so malleable that it can be easily 
worked by artisans. It can be 
beaten to a thinness of one-one-hun- 
dred-thousandth of an inch. 

Until 1893 Indians could exchange 
silver for rupees at the Indian mint. 
In prosperous years excess money 
of the peasants was used to pur- 
chase silver which they fashioned 
into jewelry for the feminine mem- 
bers of their families, In lean years 
the silver objects were exchanged 
for rupees at the mint to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

Although the mint discontinued 
the exchange, the Indians’ affection 
for silver has not waned. Indian 
brides still are ashamed to face the 
public without silver adornments. 
The silver market in China and In- 
dia booms when crops are good and 
many marriages take place.—Na- 
tional Geographic Society Bulletin, 


Self-Examination 

Just the other day I hearg a man 
who was very angry at some one 
who had done him a grievous in- 
jury, and he was struggling to get 
his feelings under control so that 
he could be impartial and fair in 
his judgment of the one who had 
hurt him. 

“J want to fully examine myself 
when I am calmed down,” he said, 
“to make suye that there is no jus- 
tification for what was said about 
me.”—Exchange. 


San Francisco Wins Two Autos 


In Nationwide Slogan Contest 
a oe 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif., is now 
one of less than a dozen places 
out of a total of about 20,000 
towns in the United States, that 
has produced two. outstanding 
slogan writers as victors in the na- 
tionwide twenty word cigar band 
statement contest. 

Victory of Harry F. Cousins, of 
4148 18th St., San Francisco, Calif., 
in the Cremo Twenty Word Cigar 
Band Statement Contest, which car- 
ries a new automobile as prize, fol- 
lowing a similar achievement by 
John W. Davy, of 546 9th Ave., in- 
dicates unusual ability on the part 
of the citizens of the town to ex- 
press themselves briefly, accurately 
and forcefully. 

Rules of the competition require 
contestants to submit a twenty 
word statement describing the 


Cremo\Cigar, each word written on 
the back of a Cremo cigar band. 
Every day, Sundays excepted, until 
further notice, the American Cigar 
Company, 111 5th Avenue, New 
York City. awards a closed car to 
the winner, allowing a choice of 
the three leading popularly priced 
makes, Ford, Chevrolet or Ply- 
mouth, 

At prevailing prices for these 
cars, each of the winners is remu- 
nerated at about $40 per word for 
his twenty words. This is about 
forty times as much as the world’s 
most highly paid professional au- 
thors receive for. their writings. 
With twenty word statements pour- 
ing in upon the judges from con- 
testants in every part of the coun- 
try, it is pointed out that it is a 
real distinction~to write a slogan 


quality and merits of the Certified! that will stand out as a winner. 


MENLO PARK MAN PASSES 
SAN FRANCISCO HOSPITAL 


Ushitaro Takasuka, 42, Japanese 
resident of Menlo Park, dies last 
Friday after a ten days’ illness at 
the Stanford Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco, 
A native of Japan, he had lived 
in America for the past 25 years. 
Surviving him are his widow. 
Moriye Takasuka, and a young son, 
Kazu Takasuka, 

Interment was in Cypress Lawn 


cemetery. 
pot eS 


atfer being confined to his bed for 
a week with illness. 


Phones 4167 and 4168 


A, New Millbrae Product 


C. E. McPHERSON HAS CAR 
WRECKED IN ACCIDENT 


At 4:30 Wednesday afternoon a 
car driven by James Bernarini of 
Watsonville struck the car of Chas. 
E. McPherson wrecking the left 
rear wheel and fender and breaking 
the axle. The cause of the crash 
is now definitely known but iit is 
conceded ‘that the Watsonville man 
is to blame. 

No one was hurt in the crash and 


McPherson says that the insurance ~ 


company will fix his car. He went 


T. Bryan Hunnell is out again,|to San Francisco yesterday to ar- 


range for the repairs on the ma- 
chine. 


MT «Menlo -Meat «Market 


H. DOUGHTY, Prop. 


BIG SUPPLY OF 


Turkeys - Beef 
Lamb - 


Pork 


Prompt Delivery 


MILLBRAE CREAM 


& From Healthy Tuberculin Tested Cows 


, 


matchless quality and hygienic protection that 


Millbrae Milk gives you. Try a supply today. 
Free special delivery of all Millbrae Dairy Products, 


Call Palo Alto 4148 for Service | 


/ 


Millbrae Dairy oe 


367 University Ave. 


Palo Alto 


Owned and Operated by Mills Estate Incorporated 
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PRECEDING EVENTS 


Acting in perfectly good faith in 
an effort to aid a neighbor, Ruth 
Ingraham, in a business way, Ed- 
ward Patterson, cashier of the Chi- 
cago agency of a life insurance com- 
pany, is wrongly suspected by his 
wife, Julia, of infidelity. Her prac- 
tical accusation, in a letter from a 
summer resort, unfits him for busi- 
— and he takes a short vaca- 

on. 


; 
| 


CHAPTER I—Continued 
pee, mee 
It was vain to look back in the 
effort to see why, having come so 
far, he had stopped so finally. There 
wasn’t a mark, not even a question 
mark, upon his record. He’d never 
been remiss in his duty; he’d made 
no bad mistakes; he’d lived frugally 
within his income, a righteous and 
sober life. For some reason or oth- 
er this wasn’t’ enough to prevent 
them from—simply forgetting all 
about him. What was the reason? 

Julia used to say she thought 
she was. He might, she used to 
speculate, have married some New 
York girl with money of her own 
and social position, some one who 
would have helped rather than im- 
pede his advancement. Edward had 
Sometimes reflected a little ironical- 
ly that so far as Julia herself was 
concerned she might be right. If 
his salary, instead of being subdi- 
vided among a wife, two babies and 
a house, had been concentrated on 
himself, he could have been a more 
ornamental figure. He could have 
kept up a look of success which 
might have made just the difference 
needed. 

These were no new thoughts; but 
always, until now, they’d been 
guilty ones, always dismissed with 
the ringing assertion that the sacri- 
fice—if there had been a sacrifice— 
was well made. He’d been reward- 
ed for it incommensurably in the 
possession of Julia and the children. 

They’d been married twenty 
years, and their quarrel about Ruth 
Ingraham, begun less than a year 
ago, had been their first overt, dra- 
matic difference. But the blight 
had begun settling upon their mar- 
riage, eating its way in, destroying 
the life of it, long, long before that. 
He couldn’t honestly blame Julia 
for it, but neither could he honestly 
blame himself. Searching for a be- 
ginning of the change, he found him- 
self coming back to his decision, 
when Edith was a baby, that they 
couldn’t afford to have any more 
children until he got another pro- 
motion, 

He had thought at the time—per- 
Suaded himself anyhow—that his 
wife agreed with him. All she’d 
ever said was, in explanation of her 
having joined some new charitable 
board or committee that he had 
feared might be too much for her, 
“I might as well, if I’m not going 
to have any more children,” 

He hadn’t discussed the alterna- 
tive with her; there was nothing to 
say. They couldn’t afford to have 
any more children, unless he got a 
promotion, 

She had come to regard him, he 
gloomily supposed, as a_ failure. 
Well, of course, he was. The bril- 
liant young New Yorker she’d mar- 
ried had slowed down into an office 
hack. He'd become crotchety, dull, 
censorious, After seven or eight 
hours of naggim® routine in that 
d—d office, he didn’t bring home 
much that a wife could take any 
great satisfaction in. 

She had ill health, too. Asthma 
cost her many a sleepless night; 
him, too, incidentally. And she was 
a martyr to hay fever. 


But her version of the Ingraham 
affair wasn’t candid; wasn’t even 
true. He believed she knew it 
wasn’t. It came to this: that she 
and Edward had had a perfectly 
happy, satisfactory life together un- 
til he, with sheer masculine incon- 
Stancy, had allowed himself to be 
come infatuated with a younger, 
prettier woman. How innocent or 
how guilty the pair might be now, 
she had declared in her letter, was 
ho concern of hers. That was a 
matter merely of prudential consid- 
erations. He'd probably been se- 
cretly desirous of Ruth a long time 
before her husband’s death and 
Julia’s ill-judged compassion for 
the widow had given him his oppor- 
tunity. 

He ought, perhaps, to have been 
grateful to Julia for this accusation. 
He could muster up a clearer sense 
of outraged virtue in refuting it 
than he could summon in connection 
with any other phases of the affair. 
He’d honestly never thought of 
Ruth at all save as the supposedly 
frivolous wife of a neighbor he 
didn’t like, until he went, at Julia’s 
own suggestion, disinterestedly and 
half reluctantly, to offer the help of 
his expert business advice to a be 
reaved women. The Good Samari- 
tan himself had not acted in better 
faith. 


iy 
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Ruth had been a revolutionary 
phenomenon to him. From the be- 
ginning she’d let him see—made 
him believe, anyhow—that she ad- 
mired him, had long admired him, 
as a man. She soon began confid- 
ing to him matters that were en- 
tirely out of the range of her busi- 
ness affairs. She told him how un- 
happy she’d been with her husband, 
how he’d neglected her and been 
unfaithful to her. She said.that at 
the time of his death she’d been up- 
on the point of leaving him. She 
told him these things desperately, 
forlornly, under the stress of what 
he had believed to be a profound 
emotion. She put him under the 
seal of confidence. He wasn’t to 
tell anybody. She didn’t say in so 
many words that he wasn’t to tell 
his wife, but he knew that was 
what she meant. 

It had thrilled him to be trusted 
with intimacies like that; enormous- 
ly it set him up in his own estima- 
tion. He must be something more 
than a dull middle-aged failure 
when this charming, rather worldly, 
young woman could turn to him as 
her friend, 

The time came when, on wishing 
him good night, she held up her 
face for a kiss, as simply as a child. 
There’d been something almost un- 
believable to him about all this— 
that to him—married and forty-six 
years old—it should come unsought, 

His response to her caresses was 
a passionately made promise to 
himself that he would not betray 
her trust in him, that she should 
never find him anything but the 
faithful, high-minded friend she 
took him for. 

Might the thing have worked out 
better had he been less high-minded 
about it? If he’d been simply a 
predatory male taking as much as 
he could get, rather than a quixoti- 
cally chivalrous fool? 

As far as his present relation 
with Julia was concerned he’d be 
no worse off now, he grimly refiect- 
ed, had the episode with Ruth taken 
its natural course. There were 
gusty, furious moments when he 
wished it had worked out that way. 
A straightforward, masculine sin 
would be a preferable thing to feel 
guilty about, if he must feel guilty. 
With that on his conscience he 
could go back to Julia and tell her 
he was sorry, He would be sorry, 
all right. He'd feel, no doubt, like 
the very devil, but as a sort of 
background to his repentance, 
wouldn’t there be a comforting 
Sense, not of achievement exactly, 
but of regularity?) Anyhow, he 
wouldn’t be obliged to think of Ruth 
laughing at him now. 

* + * s s s s 

Whatever buoyancy he’d found in 
the act of running away, the sense 
of adventure, of truancy, evaporated 
when he got on the train to go home 
again. It did no good to run away, 
he reflected, unless one could keep 
on running. He esuldn’t. He had 
to turn around and come back. 
There was iis job, his stale, un- 
profitable job, waiting for him at 
the end of the trip. 

Ruth, thank God, wouldn’t be 
waiting. She’d have gone by now, 
having made the discovery that he 
wasn’t quite the abject thing she 
had taken him for. There was some 
satisfaction in that. He rubbed his 
eyes and wondered why he’d tor- 
tured himself about her so long, 

But Julia, with the children, 
would be waiting for him. He tried 
to imagine her a repentant Julia, 
Ed, on going back to Buttermilk 
Brook, would have told her that 
Ruth had sold her house and was 
going away, and that his father 
hadn’t known of the plan. That 
would have convinced her that she 
had done him a gross injustice. He 
imagined her passionately regretting 
that she had written that savage let- 
ter. 


He had answered it an hour be 
fore he took the train for California, 
and had felt at the time of writing 
pretty well satisfied with what he 
said. He’d told her he was making 
a little run to California by way 
of a vacation and he didn’t expect 
to get home until a few days after 
She did. 

The substance of her letter he 
dealt with in a single sentence, 
pretty carefully and, he felt, satis- 
factorily thought out. “You'll have 
learned, no doubt, from Ed that the 
ground for your objection to return- 
ing to Lakeside no longer exists.” 

That was dignified, he felt, and 
sufficient. Julia had told him not 
to try to justify himself, and he’d 
refrained from doing so. It wasn’t 
what she wanted, of course. She 
wanted him to grovel; to promise 
her that he would get rid of Ruth. 
Whether he’d have done that if Ruth 
hadn’t of her own accord packed up 
and gone away was an academic 
question. She had done it, and his 


wife’s grievance was left, so far as 
he could see, without a leg to stand 
on. 

But his thoughts during the last 
day of his trip were not so comfort- 
able. The moment of his meeting 
with Julia tomorrow obsessed him. 
How would she look? What would 
she say? What would she do? The 
logic of his position was all right, 
wasn’t it? But logic wag.no panacea 
for the trials of marriage. He’d 
found that out long age—should 
have found it out, at least. Julia 
would never have written him that 
letter except in an agony of humil- 
iation and despair. Whatever the 
rights and wrongs ef the case 
might be, she had been sorely 
wounded, and his reply, cold, curt, 
contemptuous, had rubbed salt into 
the wound. 

He’d known it at the time. It 
was what he had meant to do. He’d 
been hurt and angry—indignant, 
rather—under an accusation that 
was outrageously unjust. He’d got 
to remember that. He couldn’t go 
crawling back and ask to be for- 
given. She’d never believe in his 
innocence if he did that. He might 
have told her, though, in’ that let- 
ter, that he hadn’t seen Ruth In- 
graham in weeks, and never expect- 
ed to see her again. That wouldn’t 
have compromised his pride too 
much, and would have been restora- 
tive to Julia’s. 

As things stood now, she’d keep 
her grievance alive to balance his. 
An arid, hopeless sort of way of 
living that would be for two peo- 
ple who had to share the same 
house, the same children, the same 


bed! How long would it go on 
like that? He couldn’t see any end 
to it. His home would be a dead 


thing, just as his job was. 

He had telegraphed Julia that he 
was getting home Sunday morning, 
but hadn’t told her the exact hour 
or the name of the train. They 
could figure that out, of course, if 
they wanted to, from the sending 
point of his telegram, but it wasn’t 
likely that this would occur to any 
of them. There was a possibility 
that he’d be met, but the chances 
were against it, 

On the whole he was rather re- 
lieved when he found that he wasn’t. 
He couldn’t have labeled his feel- 
| ings either as dread or anticipation. 


“Dad,” She Asked, “Why Did You 
Go to California? You Really Did 
Go There, Didn’t You?” 


Whatever it was, it turned him limp 
and breathless. It didn’t occur to 
him that anyone but Julia might 
open the door—he’d forgotten he 
had any children—but it was his 
seventeen-year-old daughter, Edith, 
flushed and bright-eyed with excite 
ment, prettier and more grown-up 
looking than she’d been when he’d 
last seen her in June, who came fly- 
ing down the stairs to meet him, She 
cried out, “Dad! I knew it was 
you!” and hugged him. 

There was warm reassurance in 
that hug. However Julia felt about 
him, she had not, he decided, given 
anything away to the children. 

He said, “Well, it’s good to be 
home again, isn’t it? Are you glad 
to be?” r 

She said she was, but he felt sure 
that there was something more 
than a mere welcome on her mind. 
“Does it seem natural?” he persist- 
ed. “Everything all right about the 
| house, and so on?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “sure. We've 
i been here quite a long time, you 
know—since Thursday morning.” 

He felt his throat stiffen as he 
asked the next question. “Where’s 
your mother? She’s at home, isn’t 
she?” 

“Oh, she’s here,” Edith told him, 
“but she’s gene to church. Ed took 
the car about ten minutes ago to 
meet her and bring her home. They’ll 
be here any minute,” 

Embarrassment was piling up be- 
tween them thicker and thicker. She 
went to the window and looked out 
to see if the car was in sight. It 
wasn’t, but there was quite a long 
moment before she turned again 
and faced him. 

“Dad,” she asked, blurting out the 
words as if they had burst from her, 
“why did you go to California? You 
really did go there, didn’t you?” 

“Of course I did,” he said. “I 
don’t know why exactly. Mostly for 
the ride on the cars, I guess. What 
made you ask if I really went?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said un- 
easily. “I didn’t mean anything in 
particular, only it seemed sort of 
funny.” 

“Well,” he said, after another 
silence, “I guess I look as if I'd 
spent the last three days on the 


train. I think I'll take my bag up 


stairs and freshen up a little before 


your mother gets home.” 


He had said it for the sake of 
saying something, doing something, 
breaking the ice which, he remind- 
ed himself, always formed after the 
first moment of greeting. But she | 


didn’t take it with the relief he’d 
expected. She gave him an odd 


quick look, started to say something | 


but checked herself. 

He waited an instant; then turned 
away and picked up his bag. He 
was standing with it at the foot of 
the stairs, when, for the second 
time, she burst out: 

“You'll find your trunk and the 
rest of your things in the spare 
room,” she said. 

She turned away quickly under 
his stare, but he knew she’d been 
looking at him when she said ft 
with that same excited, curious ex 
pression he’d noted in her face a 
Moment earlier. He felt his own 
face growing hot. He couldn’t 
doubt but the girl knew what it 
meant. He managed the words, 
“Thank you, Edith,” and with his 
bag started up the stairs. 

“Here they are,” she cried. “Moth- 
er and Ed back from church.” She 
flung open the front door and cried 
out, “Mother, dad’s come home.” 

He descended the stairs again and 
set down the bag. He could see his 
wife and his son coming up the 
walk. The resultant of the conflict- 
ing forces playing upon him was 
precisely nothing at all. The things 
he wanted to do contradicted each 
other. 

Good G—d, why had he come 
home to a mess like this? 

He supposed because he had no- 
where else to go. He had nothing 
but his home and his job. 

Nothing! 


CHAPTER II 
Edith, 

O* COURSE, a birthday was just 

like any other day. It was a 
silly little girl idea that you woke 
up that morning different; older 
and bigger. Edith sat up and 
craned around for a look out the 
window. Of course, it didn’t really 
matter what kind of a day it was, 
Since her birthday treat didn’t de- 
pend upon the weather. She and 
her mother were going to a matinee, 
to see a play that sounded rather 
jolly, “Captain Applejack.” 

The original idea, dad’s, for the 
celebration of her birthday had 
been a dinner party; four couples. 
They could play cards afterward, or 
dance. It had tempted her. It was 
so satisfactorily grown-up, and dig- 
nified. It would have been perfectly 
slick—if things had been right at 
home or even not so horribly wrong. 

There was nothing to show, from 
the outside, that anything, was 
wrong. Except for Ed’s being away 
at college there was nothing, about 
the household to make it 1 liffer- 
ent—to an outsider—from#™ at it 
had always been. gy + “Eh 

But if eheme bis. oly of her 
friends horue with her she was sure 
they’d guess. Even if dad and 
mother refriined, as they probably 
would at a party, from getting into 
one of their terrible rows, just the 
way things felt would give every- 
thing away. She couldn’t even be 
sure that the girls going upstairs to 
lay aside their wraps mightn’t dis- 
cover that all dad's things were in 
the spare room and that mother was 
living alone in the room that had 
always been theirs. They’d draw 
their own conclusions from that, 
most likely. But what would those 
conclusions be? 

The intolerable thing was that 
Edith couldn’t be sure. She hadn’t 
been able to draw any, herself, And 
she couldn’t even have talked to her 
best friend, Agatha Willard, about 
that. She was almost glad that 
Agatha had gone away to boarding 
school in the East. It made it 
easier, somehow, to keep up the 
bluff. Only, what was the use? Oh, 
dear, what was the use of anything? 

She felt her throat getting stiff 
and abruptly she turned, beat up 
her pillow and lay down again. It 
was nowhere near time to get up. 
She had better go back to sleep if 
possible, 


Her mother’s voice called to her 
from the next room. The communi- 
cating door stood open, as it usually 
did, these days. “You awake, 
Edith? Happy new year! Come in 
and give me a kiss,” 

Edith spreng out of bed and with- 
out stopping for bathrobe or slip- 
pers, for the cold floor felt good 
under her feet and the chill air de- 
licious as it bathed her body, 
padded into her, mother’s room. 

After the kiss Edith sat for a mo- 
ment, stroking her mother's firm 
smooth arms, but at the question 
“How does it feel to be seventeen?” 
she desisted. 


“I don’t know,” she said. “I was 
just thinking about that. Of course 
I've been practically seventeen for 
quite a long time and I’m not sure 
that that wasn’t nicer—having it to 
look forward to, I mean. Because 
what I’ve got to look forward to 
now is eighteen, and that is not so 
thrilling. I mean this is practically 
the end of—well, of growing up. 
Mother wouldn't it be nice if you 
could pick the age you wanted and 
just stop there? What age would 
you pick?” 

“To go back to, you mean? 
Yours, I guess.” Some change in 
the quality of the voice caught the 
girl's ear. Then she turned a puz- 
zled look on her mother. 

“But if you'd stopped then, ['d 
never have been boru—would I?” 

‘(TO BEB CONTINUED.) 


POULTRY 


{ 


‘LARGER FOWL BEST 
TYPE FOR BROILER 


How Feed Cost Can Best Be 
Estimated. 


The cost of broiler production de- 
pends upon many circumstances to 
which a definiie &gure cannot be at- 
tached, since they vary with each 
case. About all that can be said is 
that broilers brought to 12 weeks 
of age and made ready for market 
will, if properly fed, have consumed 
from 8 to 10 pounds each of a well- 
balanced raiion in the case of the 
larger breeds, like the Plymouth 
Rocks or Rhode Island Reds, about 
a pound less if Leghorns are used. 
Chicks hatched o: purchased for 
broiler production, however, should 
be of the larger type of fowls, the 
Rocks being as good as any. By as- 
certaining the cost of a growing 
miash for broilers, such as the fol- 
lowing one from Cornell, you may 
figure the feed cost very closely. 
The mash mixture mentioned con- 
sists of 45 pounds yellow cornmeal, 
15 pounds flour wheat middlings. 10 
pounds wheat bran, 10 pounds fine 
ground heavy oats, 10 pounds dry 
skimmilk, 1 pound pulvertzed lime- 
Stone, and one-half pound fine salt. 
The cost of chick grains may easily 
be ascertained also. 

Overhead costs vary with equip- 
ment, facilities and experience of 
operator of plant, but it should be 
said that experience is needed if 


engaged in upon a considerable scale 
This phase of poultry production 


er feeding being but one among 
many.—Exchange. 


Pays to Add Milk to 


Hens’ Regular Ration 
Milk, at present prices a relative 
ly cheap food, deserves a place in 
the poultry ration. If liquid milk 
is available on the farm, this form 
jis the cheapest to use. For every 
gallon of liquid milk fed daily to 
‘each 100 hens, the protein concen- 
trate in the mash may be reduced 
5 per cent, 
If liquid milk is not available, 
dried milk may be used in the mash. 
When liquid milk is not available 
for the poultry ration. the following 
grain ration is recommended by the 
poultry specialists. For the mash: 
Ground yellow corn, 40 pounds; 
ground wheat, 20 pounds; ground 
oats, 20 pounds; dried milk, five 
pounds; meal! scraps, 15 pounds; 
salt, one pound. For the grain: 
Cracked corn, 50 pounds; wheat, 40 
pounds; and oats or barley, 10 
pounds. 
A moist mash fed in the summer 
will stimulate the poultry appetite 
and result in increased production. 
The regular laying mash may be 
used in making the moist mash.— 
Ohio Farmer. j 


For Winter Eggs 
Delaying the housing of pullets 
until they are well started laying is 
one of the main causes of a winter 
and fall molt, a disastrous blow to 
winter egg production, says Miss 
Cora Cooke, extension specialist in 
poultry, Minnesota university farm. 
Houses and equipment should he 
ready so that the pullets can be 
shoved in as soon as they start to 
lay. A ready house is one that is 
elean, thoroughly disinfected, in- 
sulated for winter and well venti- 
lated in the winter as well as in the 
summer. 

Don’t have a lot of fixing to be 
done on the house after the pullets 


fare in, Miss Cooke admonishes, be- 
{cause it worries them too much. 


She advises sorting the pullets, 
keeping the big thrifty. vellow-leg- 
ged ones and shipping the runty, 
pale ones. Any surplus of good pul- 
lets should be sold, as an overcrowd- 
ed house is not conducive to profits 
even with the best of hens. Miss 


| Cooke also advocates separating the 


pullets into two lots, if seme are 
further developed than others. 


Hens ‘Vorth Keeping 
Keep the large, healthy hens that 
have the abdominal capacity for 
production. If you are a_ little 
“rusty” on the factors to be con- 
sidered in the selection of layers, 
write for the extension bulletin on 
this subject. Remember that all 
birds that are molting should not be 
sold. Keep those that are laying 
or that have molted in a compara- 
tively short time and are ready to 
lay again. Birds that ean molt and 
lay at the same time are usually 
very profitable birds to keep. 


Proper Nesting Space 
A nest 14 inches square and 12 
Inches high is large enough for the 
average sized hen. An open nest is 


provided for every eight hens, but 
one for every five would probably 
be better at the height of the lay- 
ing season. Plenty of nests prevent 
eggs from becoming dirty, cracked 
or broken. Soiled eggs cause a 
monetary loss in this country 
amounting to hundreds of thov- 
sands of dollars. Well-cured hay, 
chaff and straw make good nesting 
material 


* FACTS - 


presents problems of its own, prop- | 


‘\MercolizedWax 


Keeps Skin Young 


anounce use as directed. Fine particles of aged 
skin pee! off until all defects such as pimples, liver 
spots, tan and fr disappear. Skin is then soft 
= velvety. Your face looks years younger. Mercoli 
‘ax brings out the hidden beauty of your skin. To 
femove wrinkles use one ounce Powdered Saxolite 
in one-half pint witch hazel. At drug stores. 


Coins of Yellow Metal 


“‘Minted”’ in California 

For several years gold half-dollars 
and quarter dollars were issued in 
California. The half dollar of the 
first issue was round, the obverse 
showing a head of Liberty surround- 
ed by «a circle of 13 stars, and the 


| thing. 


reverse showing the date “1852” with- 
in a wreath of laurel and the legend, 
“Half Dol. California Gold.” Some 
have on the reserve the date and the 
legend, “California Gold Half D.” La- 
ter issues show various numbers of 
Stars as well as change in design, 
some portraying an Indian head in- 
stead of Liberty, and octagonal in 
shape. S 
These half and quarter dollars 
were issued by private companies or 
individuals connected with the gold- 
mining interests, and in nearly every 
case reached the standard of value, 
weight and fineness claimed for 
them. While not considered legal 
coinage or legal tender, they were 
aecepted at a time when there was 
a pressing need for money with 
which to transact the business of the 
country. Such coinage, however, is 
now prevented by existing laws. 
Souvenir pieces resembling the 
gold half dollars were also issued 
during this period. They were made 
of composition metal, gold plated; 
and of course are not worth any- 
The pure gold half dollars in 
a perfect state of preservation bring 


about a dollar, 


winter broiler production is to be | 


with any hope of satisfactory profit. | 


“Gold” Is Still There 

All that glitters is not gold, P. E. 
Morrison, interior decorator from 
Philadelphia, visiting Reno, Nev., ad- 
mitted after abandoning all illusions 
about prospecting, especially in old 
wells. A metallic gleam at the bot- 
tom of a dry shaft on the Birks 
ranch west of Reno lured Morrison 
to investigate. But when he had low- 
ered himself with a rope to within 
four feet of the bottom, a chorus of 
hisses and buzzes informed him he 
was intruding on a rattlesnake resi- 
dence. His shouts for help brought 
rescuers, including the fire depart- 
ment. 


LCivision of Wealth 
Dr. Wilfred I. King estimated that 
the richest 1 per cent of the income 
recipients in the United States re 
ceived in 1926 about one-eighth of 
the realized income in the country. 
Ninety-nine per cent of income re- 
ceivers secured in 1926 87.84 per cent 
of the total income. In another esti- 
mate Doctor King concludes that 10 
per cent of the people of the United 
States own nearly two-thirds of the 
wealth, while the poorest 26 per cent 

own just about 3% per cent. 
ee ee 
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Gilbert T. Hodges 
PRESIDENT 
Advertising Federation 
of America 


Recently Said: 
“..« Reduced advertising 
appropriations will mean 
we shall continue in reverse 
gear, while advertising 
to tell people about the 
things which will enable 
them to live fuller and hap- 
pierlives will playitspart, 
as it always has, in Reep- 
ing business moving.” 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


: $1.75 per year; for six months 


$1 
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Girl Scouts Shave C Ltitencs : 
Cheer With Poor Families 


OREO DOL IA SSCL ROLL oo 
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| 


ner ave these haskets for needy families which Girl Scout: | 


Piled high and provided with everything that goes to make : 
Christmas din 


are deliver for distribution by a relief agency Girl Scout gifts t« 
the destitute are made impersonally under the guidance of a troop cap 


tain who acts in conjunction with some welfare society well-informe¢ 


of local needs. 
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TUESDAY 
5:30 P. M.--Station KGO tablished shelter for the wandering} 


homeless. 


Sunday’s rainy weath 


which has followed brought man: 


residents to Atherton’s recently 


and 


1 
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conditions, ¢ 
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the crowded 


others had 


@ AWE GRE “a to be turned away because there | 
Ss ie aD. wasn’t even “standing only.” 
at 6:00 P. M. 


room 


Shelter residents are at pres-| 
ent working on the contsruction of 
a wash place in which to “boil up” 
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Every week o house right, Atherton ra) 

See us for free entry blank “% P.O, Box 131, Menlo Park © 
& Office and Res. Phone 22241 © 


BROWN’S Wiretacereteteseterereleierereieietereiereierere’ 
TIRE SERVICE —_——— 

On Highway, opposite Schoot _ || 232ssssueseeenceceeuenecactomenaes 

Phone P. A. 5841 Menlo Park Ws 
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Ate A 4 oe © card Reader, Palmist, Meidum 
SECRETE | 


** PHONE M. P. 4722 Hours 16 a. m. to 10 p, m. 

» DR. J. ROSS HARDY a 

Rr D rae aie & Highway, Second House North §) 
a Examination Free 


% Artino Building Menlo Park 


Again, roundtrips to all places on our Pacific Lines 
slashed to approximately 1 cent a’mile ($1 for each 
100 miles). Go somewhere for the holidays! | 


TICKETS GOOD ON ALL TRAINS LEAVING 


—— 


py MiB? 


SAMPLE ROUNDTRIPS: 
Los Angeles . . . $ 9.60 
San Francisco ; : 65 
Portland ‘ : ‘ | 


16.85, 
Salt Lake City : ; 16.85 


Southern Pacific 


JOSEPH VEVERKA, Agent PHONE 21104 | 


Peachy Desserts 


How] fourth cup chopped dates in bot- 

shout| tom of greased cake pan. Pour 

ieli-| batter over, and bake for thirty 

: Ths a low and 

cious odor. from the kitchen. Even} minutes., Turn upside down, and 

s up his ears, and be-| serve with whipped cream. This 

hink reminiscently of the| cake may be served hot or cold. 
s on the farm. And they are| The recipe serves eight. 


, for there’s nothing quite so 


Ss¢FPEACHIES for supper!”’ 
# the youngstérs do 
when they get a whiff of that 


This Is Heavenly 


good as a dessert of r uicy 

peaches. You’ll find it easy to 

make, too, for it’s just a matter Peach Celestial:  Seald four 

of minutes to open a can Of| eups of milk, reserving one-hali 

luscious California peaches and| cup to mix with eight tablespoons 

whisk up an epicurean dessert. of cornstarch, one-half cup sugar, 
Peach Tonsy-Turvy Cake: Beat} and one-fourth teaspoon salt. Add, 


and ‘stir until thick and creamy 
Cover and cook twenty minutes. 
Add one teaspoon lemon flavoring, 
one teaspoon orange flavoring, and 
pour out onto a flat serving dish. 
Cover top with halves of peaches 
and chill. Spsinkle with cocoanut 
of two over entire top. In serving, take 
Ar? a No. 1 can of -well-|up a peach with each serving 
drained sliced peaches and one-! This recipe serves eight.* 


two egg yolks, add one cup sugar, 
and cream well. Sift together one 
cup flour, one-fourth teaspoon salt, 
one teaspoon baking powder. Add 
the sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with one-half cup pineapple 
Fold in well-beaten whites 


syrup. 
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Twenty MILLION telephones in this 

country are connected with yours today. 

Represented by those twenty million are 

" many friends, relatives, business firms with 
whom you could not talk yesterday. 

Year by year your service has grown 

broader, more convenient, more useful. 


Tre Paciric TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Business Office: 529 Bryant 


SALE CONTINUES 


DO NOT overlook this 
opportunity of supplying 
yourself with shoes at the 
low prices we are offering 


MEN'S SHOES 
$1.95 


LADIES’ SHOES 
$2.45 


— 
— 


BOYS’ and CHILDRENS’ SHOES 
$1.45 up 


PLEASE DO NOT confuse these prices 
with shoes of inferior quality as they are 
all high grade shoes. 


McLOUGHLIN’S SHOE STORE 


Santa Cruz Ave. Next to Piggly Wiggly 
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Phone Palo Alto 3101 | 
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| This year many are giving Savings Accounis 


for Christmas presenis. 
| Deposit the amount you want to give in an o\% 
| interest-earning savings account in the name 
| 
i} 
| 


of relative, friend or employee aid prescnt 
¢ a «- &. 


the bank book with appiropriaie card. Your 
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hard work 
— out of dishwashing/ 
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v4 HAT A Joy during the holiday season to elim- 
inate 60 per cent of the work of dishwashin gi 


INSTANT hot water helps in a// your cleaning 
tasks. It is easier to keep things sweet and fragrant. 
The time you save each day amounts to hours each 
week—hours for friendship or other pleasures. 


The Automatic Gas Water Heater keeps plenty of 
hot water always on hand—ready for instant use day 
| and night. You never think about it—it heats the 
water, stores it in the big thermos-like tank, and shuts 
itself off. | 


than any other method of heating water in the home. 


A few dollars down places an Automatic Gas 
Water Heater in your home. Stop in and see these 


| This instant hot water service costs less per gallon 
modern water heaters. I] 


Dealers sell Automatic Gas Water Heaters! 


Paciric GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY na 


32. G-au Fi. | 


Owned - Operated - Managed ; 
by Californians - 


Tune in Wednesday at 10:50 a.m., KGO, 
Pacific Coast Gas Association Program. / 
294-1231 
an, Ar. 
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~ Subscribe to your Home Town Paper !! 
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without having her fi 
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rs cross lL 
10 can stand up for 
without sitting on 
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everybody el 
The real estate agent who tells 


| Historical Interest of 


ese =~ nditions 


| on. fire by order of Admiral Pauld- | 


the truth about that walk to the | 


tion, 

The man who can turn the other 
cheek when he finally gets his enemy 
in his power. 

The married ‘woman who has 
never complained that all men are 
alike, 

The man who can forget an in- 
jury without 
gotten it. 

The man who is as perfect as 
his wife thinks he ought to be— 
Town 


forgetting he has for- 


Piva 
Topics. 


Alliances in Warfare 
That Had Geoed Results 


Yorktown, a victory that was won 


| by the Confederacy 


by an army made up of Americans | 


and Frenchmen, forces reconsidera- 
tion of the popular dictum about 
the impotence of allies. No doubt 
Germany in the World war derived 
a 
purpose and unity of command, as 
against divided counsels and leader- 


| launched in 18 


at advantage from singleness of | 


ship. The great Napoleon profited | 


enormously by the same circum- 
stances, 
and beat them, as the Romans di- 
vided their opponents and ruled 
them. Before m, Frederick the 
Great knew, the secret. 

Nevertheless, the general impres- 
sion that alliances are regularly bur- 
Jesque and allies are regularly de- 
feated is far from the truth. Judg- 
ing by the decisive events of his- 
tory, it has been the other way 
apout. ~The World war was, after 
all, won by the allies. © Napoleon 
went down at Waterloo because an 
ally named Blucher turned up in 
time to help an ally named Welling- 
ton. And two allies named Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau did work in 
harmeny and to good purpose.—New 
York Times 


Wind-Wafted Wanderers 
The ornithologist goes after the 
specimens with a net, chasing the 
bugs over the fields and through the 
forests, but the modern scientist 


He divided his opponents | 


| the northern wilds in flocks, 


| ground, the 
| that game is gover 


goes after them for a somewhat dif- | 


ferent purpose in airplanes. He 
wants to see how high they travel. 
Insect specimens are trapped at dif- 
ferent altitudes as the bug hunters 
climb toward the cloudland in their 
airplanes by the brief exposure of 
Sticky gl slides smeared with an 
adhesive. The research has been 
carried on both by night and by 
day in order to determine all the 
effects of weather fluctuations and 
temperature changes on the dere- 
lict bugs. The experiment will be 
continued until the government sci- 
entists find out all there is to know 
about these wind-wafted wanderers 
of the upper air, 


Effect of Sunspots 

Some ornithologists contend that 
migratory birds are “pulled” south 
in the fall by a yearning for ultra- 
violet light. When the fall light 
loses its glare, birds turn toward 
the brighter sunshine in the South 
—like moths to a flame. That’s the 
story. 

Since biological light affects ani- 
mals and parasites oppositely, the 
study of zoology is very complicat- 
ed. In one way or another, the 
whole world of life seems to be af- 
fected by sunspots. Different or- 
ganisms in different ways all have 
their ups and downs, which appar- 
ently run in cycles—Los Angeles 
‘Times. 


Modest Modernism 
Here is a Whistler story, which 


was told by Joseph Pennell, himself | 


a distinguished artist: ‘Whistler, 
when an art student, used to copy 
celebrated paintings in the Louvre. 
I found him there one day, hard at 
work on a copy of the famous 
*“Mona Lisa.’ ‘You’ve done a fine 
thing there!’ I remarked, for the 
copy was a good one. ‘Yes,’ Whis- 
tler agreed. ‘I am pleased with it,’ 
and then, in his whimsical way, he 
added: ‘I wonder what they'll do 
with the poor old original now?’ ”— 
Toronto Globe. 


Orang-Utan Resembles Man 

The orang-utan, the tallest of all 
apes, abides in Borneo and Sumatra 
and is extremely rare. Its usual 
habitation is trees, on the fruit of 
which it feeds, and where it makes 
a nest for itself by twining branches 
together. This remarkable quad- 
rumanous mammal can pass from 
one tree to another with the facil- 
ity of a squirrel; possesses astound- 
ing strength and in physical struc- 
ture approaches very near to man. 


Old Boston Navy Yard | 


The Boston navy yard, the sec- | 


ed States, has 


1 oldest in the 
historical interest on account ‘of | 
its activities during the War of 1812, 
the Civil war, the war with Spain, 
during iste World 


1d especially 
war, It ha 


cog in the United 


been a very important 
States naval war 


Few are that up 
to 1881 389 war vessels had been 
built at this navy yard, the Frolic 
st launched in 1813; 
igate Independ- 
22, 1814. 
ucted here 


being the 


the 


Ju 


§ con 


' 
Among oth 


was the war Cumberiand. 
tid in 1818, thougl 
t completed till 1842. T 
s one of the v S moored at 
the Norfolk y yard when it was 
evacuated by the Union force and set 


ing on March 8, 1862, so that all 
the property that might be desired 
would be de- 
stroyed. The Cumberland was saved 
from destruction by the heroic e/- 


fort of Lieut. T. O. Selfridge, who | 


steamer Yankee 
rage off Fort- 


with the smal! 
towed her to an anchor 
ress Monroe. 

But when the Confederate iron- 
clad Merrimae came down C 
peake bay and attacked the Union 
fleet she rammed the Cumberland, 
cutting a large hole in her side that 
caused her to sink in a few minutes. 
When her acting commander, Lieut. 
George U. Morris, was commanded 
to surrender he replied: “ale 
We will sink with our colors flying. 

Of other ships built at the Bos- 
ton navy yard the lartford, 
, made a memorable 
record of history as the flagship 
of Admiral Farragut on April 25, 
1862, when he received the surren- 
der of New Orleans; also in the 
successful engagement in Mobile bay 
on August 5, 1864.—Boston Herald. 


’ 


i 


Sunspot Cycles Said to 
Affect Wild Creatures 
Copley Amory, wealthy friend of 
2 took thirty naturalists 
lodge to find out 
t some years 
and scarce other s, and inei- 
dentally to cure them of hay fever. 
From wise) old Eskimos he had 
learned that epidemics creep over 
afflict- 
ing all kinds of animals, including 
fishes and domestie dc “In two- 
three more years,” Eskimos would 
“fever will kill off rabbits, 
molly eoddy will make many dogs 
go mad, hunters will return empty- 
handed and many people will die.” 
conditions on the 
progeeeosn concluded 
1ed by alternat- 
ing periods of scarcity and plenty, 
which keep step with the eleven- 
year sunspot cycles. When sun-spots 
are most numerous, ultra-violet 
light is most intense, and this bio- 
logical radiation is as good for cubs 
as cod liver oil is for babies, | 
But that is the least part of the | 
story. The professors discovered 


to L 
why game is abun¢ 


say, 


Investigating 


| that parasites mean more to wild 


| of such light, 


classification gives six races. Mon- 
| golian, -Caucasian, Negro, Semitic, 


| Professor Brinton, 


| to stand on the south shore of Long 


animals than white sunshine. Ultra- 
violet light is a germicide; it kills 
the parasites that, in the absence 
multiply by millions 
in “living-fur coats” and kill the 
animals.—Los Angeles Times. | 


Races of Mankind 
There are various classifications 
of mankind according to race. One | 


Malayan and Red Indian. The late | 
American eth- | 
nologist, divided mankind into five 
chief groups—Caucasian, Mongolian, 
Malay, Ethiopian and American In- 
dian. Doctor Hrdlicka of the di- 
vision of physical anthropology, 
United States museum, gives three | 
main human races, as_ follows: 
White, including the Mediterra- 
neans, the Alpines and the Nordics. 
Yellow-browns, including the Mon- 
goloids, the Malays and the Ameri- 
ean Indians. Blacks, including the 
Negrito, Negrillo and Bushmen, the 
Melanesian negroes and Australian 
aborigines and African negroes. 


Not Infallible Signs 
Swallows flying low, according to | 

a theory of the present, are a sign | 
of coming rain. 3ut it is possible | 


Island, for instance, and see these 
birds flying as low as one’s head, 
this occurrence to be followed by a 
week of sunshine. Oddly enough, 
the periodic mysterious disappear- 
ance of the swallows was respon- | 
sible Tor the old-time theory that 
these birds hibernated in the water 
in mud. 

Heavier fur than usual on animals 
such as bears and beavers, 
to forecast. a cold winter, but nat- | 
uralists deride this theory.—New | 
York Times, 


is held | 


Rats and Plagues | 
Rats in Europe for centuries were | 
responsible for the spreading of 
plague. his disease, carried by 
fleas on the black rat, was not ex- 
terminated by improved sanitary 
conditions so much as by hordes of 
brown rats from Asia, which en- 
tered through Russia about 1700, 
The black rat was driven to the 
wharves and ships by this stronger 
rival, But eventually the brown 
rat forsook human company and 
lived principally in sewers, thus re- 
lieving Europe of plague. 


| and sometimes 


| vampires.” 


| Maine, chickadee; 


|New Prunswick LHistcry 


Crowded With Romance 
New Brunswick settled 
by the French a 
lled with romance. C; 


its history is 
ibot was the 


known white man to visit it in 
1497—he landed son here on the | 
north shore. His discovery was ap- 
parently not valued very highly by 


the IE ish king, as the 
ture account for that year, preserved 
in the B sh museum, contains the 
it “to hyme that 
£10." In 1604, three ad- 
ventur Irer Cham- 
plain, De Monts and P outrincourt, 


ich ~=nobles, 


river” on St. John’s day, June 24, 
and named the river in honor of the 
Saint. The only ir i ion they 
found was on the 
the harbor—an Indian fort and vil- 
lage, Champlain then 
land fo tl French king. 

The years that followed tell the 
story of rivalry between the trad- 
ers, the brave defense of her hus- 


band’s fort by Lady La Tour, with | 


its tragic sequel, and many other 
heroic incidents. New Brunswick 
was part of Evangeline’s land and 
in the early days ef strife sheltered 
Evangeline’s friends in her. kindly 
forests. Later she opened her doors 
ard heart se the men and women 
of 17838 who for loyal allegiance 
sive up all to face privation and 
hardship and founded St. John, the 
city of the loyalists, and later St. 
laugerville, and other set- 
tiements in the province. w 


Andrews, } 


Possibly Some Truth 


in Tales of Vampires 


There has come out of Trinidad a 
tale that would have stirred Bram 
Stoker, says the New York Times. 
Men and cattle had been dying from 
some mysterious disease. It was 
finally traced, according to the dis- 


| patches, to the bites of mad vam- 


pire bats. What makes the story 
more uncanny, 
victim does not feel the bite, “the 
bat settling on his toes and fanning 
its wings to produce local anaes- 
thesia.” 

Peter Martyr, writing soon after 
the conquest of South America, de- 


if true, is that the | 


Girl Scout Doll Hospitals 


expendi- 


founde the | 
et into the mouth of “a great | 


little island in | 


claimed the | 


clared that in the isthmus of Darien | 
there were bats which .sucked the | 


blood of men and cattle when asleep 
cilled them. When 
in Central America, the author of 
the article in the old Eneyclopedia 
Britannica, who: quotes this early 
authority, “had many 
given him as to the attacks of these 
Most of them were said 
to prefer gray horses. 


For a long time no naturalist ever | 


RIGHT 


He was bivouack-.| 


caught a blood-sueking bat in the 
act, and it was not until Charles 
Darwin himself did so that doubts 
were dispelled. 
ing late one night near Coquimbo, 
in Chile, when his servant, going to 
see what was the matter with a 
restive horse, ‘ 


” 


cured the vampire. 


State Birds 


While a few states have adopted | 


certain birds officially, the follow- 
ing birds are identified with partic- 
ular states: 
fornia, California quail; 
Columbia, wood thrush; 
mockingbird; Georgia, Brown 
thrasher; Illinois, cardinal; Kansas, 
Western meadowlark; Kentucky, 
eardinal; Louisiana, brown pelican; 
Maryland, 


District of 
Florida, 


more oriole; 
souri, bluebird; Nebraska, Western 


meadowlark; Oregon, Western | 
meadowlark ; mockingbird ; 


Virginia, robin; Wisconsin, robin, 
and Wyoming, Western meadow- 
lark. 


Two Educations 
There are two sorts of education 


There is the education where you | 
get your knowledge and the educa- | 
tion, which is equally important, of | 
friction with other human beings, | 
and that you cannot get as long as | 
you sit by yourself in your lodgings. | ; 


You only get it through rubbing 
your brains with those of other peo- 
ple. You get the corners knocted 
off, you learn toleration, 
emerge an infinitely better fellow, 
able to 
your fellow men. Work will be in- 
finitely better done if you have gone 


through that process of friction and | 
massage with other human minds |; 


and men.—Stanley Baldwin. 


Railroad Construction 


Railroads were first built across | 
instead of north and |; 


the country 
south, because water transportation 


on the large rivers, such as the | 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, ete., ran |} 
|in a north-south direction, and the 
| building of cross-country transporta- | 


a natural outcome. 


of progress. 


Minted for Mother 
“These slicker colgmnlets,” com- 
plains a Maryland man, 
tinually camouflaging, 
ing or coining new words. What in 
the world do they mean,” he asks 
the Baltimore Sun, “by their minted 
atrocity—‘scoffspouse’?” “A ‘scoff- 
spouse,” interprets the editor, “is 
one who goes to the movies and 
leaves a note telling her husband 

where to find the sardines.” 


accounts | 


‘suddenly put his | 
hand on the beast’s withers, and se | 


Alabama, flicker; Cali- | 


Balti- | 
Michigan, robin; Mis- | 


get at work at once amongst | 


“are con- | 
counterfeit- | 


et 


and you |} 


| tion routes to connect with the com- I 
mercial centers along the rivers was iF 
As emigration | ; 
pushed farther westward these lines | 
were extended to meet the demands | ; 


| START 


Some of the local stores are 
planning to close on Saturday in 
order to give a weekend hol'day. 


Wy HEN you start at sud- 

den noises, worry over , 
trifles, can’t bear the noise | 
that children make, feel 
irritable and blue—ten to 
one it’s your nerves. 

Don’t wait until your over 
wrought nerves have kept you 
awake half the night and paved 
the way for another miserable 
day. Take two teaspoonfuls of 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine and enjoy the 
relief that follows. Take two 
more before you go to bed. : 
Sleep—and wake up ready for 
the days’ duties or pleasures. 

Dr. Miles’ Nervine is now |; 
made in two forms—Liquid and | 
Effervescent Tablet. 
Both are the same 
therapeutically. 

Liquid or Efferves- 
cent Tablets at all 
drug stores. 


Price $1.00 


Make Xmas Gifts of Wrecks 


SAAR COREE RAED S TIVO DIISITLOSIS ILE 


y 1e maimed and disfigured dolls that during the year lie forgotten 
in the nursery of some little rich girl, before Christmas enter Gir] 
Scout “doll hospitals’. When the invalids finally emerge from under 
the deft fingers of Girl Scout surgeons and seamstresses, they are fil 
presents for a little pr incess, but hey go to poor children. 
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THE QUEER CASE OF 
BUSTER BEAR 


papacy he has some queer 
Ways. That is what Peter Rab- 
bit thinks, and Peter ought to know, 
But as to that it is quite probable 
that Buster thinks some of Peter’s 
Ways queer. It is the way of the 
-world to think other folks queer, 
and Buster thinks some of Peter’s 
ways queer, and | am quite sure 
that both think your ways and mine 
very queer indeed. 
To Peter’s way of thinking one 
of Buster Bear’s queerest habits is 
that of sleeping away most of the 


"ye 


att 
= 
Ss 


it joes : 
-- 


“Huh!” Grumbied Prickly Porky. 
“You Don’t Know Much About 
Buster Bear.” 


winter. Since his talk with Prickly 
Porky the Porcupine, Peter has be- 
gun to understand why Johnny 
Chuck and some of the others went 
to sleep as soon as cold weather 
came, to stay asleep until Mistress 
Spring should arrive. They had to 
sleep or starve, for there was none 
of the food they need, and wouldn't 
be so long as winter lasted. But 
somehow Peter couldn't seem to 
make the reason fit the case to 
Buster Bear. Buster didn’t seem to 
want to go to sleep for the win- 
ter. He had prowled around until 
after the snow had come to stay, 
and then, and not until then, he bad 
stretched out on his bed of leaves 
under the shelving rock deep in the 
Green Forest, where he had slept 
away the last winter, and. Peter 
knew that they would see no more 
of him until spring. 

Now, why shou!d he go to sleep 
for weeks at a time that way? 
Peter puzzled and puzzled over it 
as he turned it over in his mind. 
Johnny Chuck lived on tender green 
things, and in winter time there 
are no tender green things. Old Mr 


ARAN 
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Toad lives op worms and bugs. At 
least there are none where Old Mr. 
Toad can get them. But with Bus- 
ter Bear it was different. Why 
Shouldn't he keep awake all winter 
just as Reddy Fox and Old Man 
Coyote do? It seemed to Peter very 
absurd that such a great big fel- 
low as Buster Bear, of whom every- 
body else was afraid and who had 


|sucb a great warm fur coat, should 


hide away and sleep just because it 
was winter. Finally he went back 
to Prickly Porky to try to satisfy 
his curiosity. 


“Buster Bear is smart,” said Pe- 
ter. “He is one of the smartest 
of all the people in the Green For- 
est. Everybody says that. And if 
he is so smart why can’t he catch 
enough to eat in the winter just as 


Reddy fox and Olid Map Coyote ao% 
They don’t waste their time sleep. 
ing, and they don’t starve to death. 
They may go hungry some of the 
time. Most of us do that in bad 
weather. But they catch enough 
to live on. Why doesn’t Ruster 
Bear?” 

“Huh!” grunted Prickly Porky. 
“You don’t know much about Bus- 
ter Bear. What do you think he 
lives on, anyway?” 

“Why, on any of us little people 
he can catch,” replied Peter prompt- 
ly. “Everybody Knows that!” 

“Then everybody knows something 
that everybody doesn’t know at all. | 
That is the trouble with a lot of 
people—they think they know 
when they don’t know. Now take 
the queer case of Buster Bear. 
Every one seems to think that be- 
cause he eats a mouse or a rabbit 
or some other of the little forest 
people silly enough not to keep out 
of his reach, that he lives on them 
altogether, just as Old Man Coyote 
does. That shows how little some 
folks know about their neighbors. 
If Old Man Coyote should catch you. 


| frogs, and 


Veter, which 1 hope he won't, you 
would make him a good meal. But 
you wouldn’t be much more than a 
mouthful for Buster Bear. Two or 
three fat mice would do Reddy Fox 
for a whole day, but they wouldn’t 
more than tickle Buster Bear’s stom- 
ach. Buster eats meat when it hap- 
pens to fall in his way, but what he 
lives on mostly are roots and ber. 
ries and nuts and bugs and fish and 
he has to have a tot 
of them. Where, pray tell, would 
he find them at this time of the 
year? He is just like Johnny Chuck 


| and Bobby Coon and the other sleep- 


ers—he’d starve if he didn’t sleep.” 
“Thank you, Prickly Porky,” said 
Peter politely. “I’ve learned a tot. 
Yet even now | cannot help feeling 
that it is very queer sucb a big, 
strong fellow like Buster Bear 
should sleep all winter. Anyway, 
1 hope he has pleasant dreams.” 
(©) by J. G. Lloyd.) —WNU Service. 


This Gullible World 
The world is an old woman, and 
mistakes any gilt farthing for a gold 
coin.—Carlyle, 
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How Railey and Lake Will Explore the Lusitania 
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SIMon Lake's Steey Divine STAIRWAY 
HE British board of trade has given to the Lake-Railey expedition 


wreck of the Lusitania, which was sunk by ae 
May 7, 1915, and the work it is believed will now 


American 


German submarine off 


will be brought to the surface by the Lake sApmarine salvaging tube. 


never before achieved will be an im 


be carried on. 


Your Home and You 


ate ROO 
By Betsy Callister 


CHEESE IN COOKERY 


HAT is usually meant in this 

country by a dish served “au 
gratin” is a dish served with grated 
cheese and then baked or browned 
in the oven. Thus de have pota 
toes, cauliflower, onions, macaroni 
and spaghetti au gratin and may 
go still further and serve ieft-over 
meat dishes au gratin. Toothsome 
as these dishes spread with crusty 
cheese may be, they are not espe 
cially wholesome, and a much bet- 
ter way of serving potatoes, cauli- 
flower or other food with cheese is 
to cook it first and then cover over 
with a freshly made, well cooked 
cheese sauce. Or you may follew 
the Italian method and simply pass 
a dish of finely grated cheese with 
the dish, 

Surely it is worth while to know 
how to make a good cooked cheese 
sauce. Left-over breakfast toast. if 
buttered and warmed up may be 


Deias Saved Four 


This is Peggy, ot Los Angeles, who 
saved four persons from probable 
death by carbon monoxide poiscn- 
ing Although violently sick from 
the deadly fumes, the faithful 
dog. sensing something was wrong, 
barked a warning to arouse the 
household after she had failed to 
awaken a boy made unconscious by 
ste “as. 


Served with a generous amount of | 
hot cheese sauce to make a deti- | 
cious luncheon dish. Tomatoes may 
be baked or fried and served with 
cheese sauce to make a substantial 
course for luncheon. 

Here is a rule for cheese sauce 
that is sure to bring good results: 

Melt three level teaspoonfuls of 
butter in the top of double boiler 
without browning and add four 
level tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix 
thoroughly. Set over the boiling 
water and add half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a little paprica. Now add 
one and a half cups of milk, gradu- 
ally, . stirring constantly. When 
smooth and creamy add a cupful 
of finely sliced cheese and stir un- 
til the cheese is melted. This sauce 
may be poured over macaroni or 
spaghetti that has been boiled and 
drained, over potatoes, cauliflower, 
cabbage. It may be poured over 
pieces of toast or browned soda 
crackers to make an appetizing 
luncheon dish or it may be poured 
over halves of hard boiled eggs. 


(©, 1931. McClure Newspaper Syndicate.) 
(WNU Service.) 


Mother’ Book 


TASTY TORTES 


OR the cake par excellence, the | 
torte is one of the daintiest. Our 


German cooks excel in this kind of 
a cake combination. Tortes are rich 
with nuts, chopped or rolled fine, 
plenty of eggs and cruinbs, with 
spices. 
portant point, as slow, careful bak- 
ing is necessary for a light and ten- 
der torte. 
Date Torte. 

Rub sixteen 
paste with two 
lemon juice. 
add seven yolks, add one and three 
fourths cupfuls of sugar, beat well, 
add the dates, three tablespoonfuls 
of grated chocolate and one tea 
spoonful each of cinnamon, all- 
spice, and a cupful of cracker 
crumbs. Stir well and fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of seven eggs. 
Bake in a large spring form forty 
minutes. 


tablespoonfuls of 


Walnut Torte. 

Beat the yolks of six eggs with 
one cupful of sugar, add one-fourth 
pound of walnuts and six lady 
fingers grated, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and one teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Add juice and rind of a 
femon and when all the ingredi- 
ents are well mixed, add the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. to which a pinvh 
of salt has been added. Bake in 


The baking is another im- | 


dates to a smooth | 


Seat two whole eggs. | 


i, 
ae. 
layers in a moderaté-“4er 4p)! ase 
the following: ‘ 
Filling. 

To one beaten egg yolk i two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, »° J three- 
fourths of a cupful of mix. Couk, 
stirring constantly until the mixture 
coats the spoon, add one and one- 

eet : 
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THE SHEPHERD’S 
STAR 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
poseneesssseeseesesesoed 
I‘ IS not strange that shepherds 

were 
The first to note the new-lit skies. 
Self-love is no philosopher, 
But the tenders of sheep are 
wise. 
It is the generous, the kind, 
Who are the first the Christ to find, 
And those who gain the gift of 
heaven 
Are always those who first have 
given. 


eee rhe fe fe she fe fe foot 


Now in our arms we take the earth. 
Even as shepherds take the Sheep, 


| Give strangers cheer, and children 


mirth, 
comfort 
weep. 
hot strange that those who 
love 
First feel the radiance from above. 
As shepherds, some poor lamb en- 
folding, 
Were first the Shepherd’s star be- 
holding. 
(©1931, Douglas Malloch.)--WNU Service. 


GIRLIGAG UP 


And to the ones who 


It is 


“The difference between a regular 
widow and a golf widow ts simple,” 
says knowing Nora. “The husband 
of the one lies under the sod and 
that of the other lies over it.” 

(WNU Serviced 


{ with a flavoring of almond 
| vanilla. 
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S. 3. Lusivania 


official permission to explore the 
the southwest coast of Ireland on 


go ahead with the devices invented by Simon Lake, the 
developer of underwater craft. , Captain Railey, leader of the expedition, says there will be 


no attempt to raise the Lusitania or to salvae much of the cargo, though some of the latter, it is hoped, 


Undersea photography at depths 


portant ita of the expedition. The illustration shows how this is to 


half cupfuls of grated walnut meats 
and 
Use between the layers and 
ice the top of the torte. 

Schaum Torte. 

Beat three egg whites until Stiff 
but not dry, add one cupful of sugar 
very lightly and gradually, not to 
lose the lightness, a pinch of Salt. 
one-half tablespoonful of vinegar 
and one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of vanilla. Bake in two deep layer 
tins for one hour. Put together with 
whipped cream, or add nuts and 
chopped pineapple with the cream, 

‘©. 1931, Western Newspaper Union.) 


African Goat Coat 


This young lady is wearing one of 
the new and popular coats of gray 
African goatskin. It has smart flap 
pockets and deep set sleeves. 


Nutty NATURAL 
History 


+ BY HUGH HUTTON 


s 
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THE BOW-LEGGED 
PODDLEWOCK 


This very interesting beast is a 
member of the squirrel-mouse tribe, 
but has a large flat tail like a beav- 
er, on which it carries its young un- 
til old enough to forage for itself, It 
feeds on various fish, but apparent- 
ly prefers carp. A number of poodle 
wocks will gather in some shallow 
part of a lake and set up a great 
yelling to drive the carp into the 
shallows. Their bow-legs are just 


the right shape so that they will al- 
low the small carp under the legal 
limit to slip through, but the large 
ones are stopped and carried up 
to the top of a birch tree for break- 
fast. 

The old poodlewock has a targe 
filbert body and peanut head. The 
legs and neck are cloves, the fore 
feet split navy beans, and the hing 
feet and ears split lima beans, The 
tail is a split almond kernel, [he 
young one is about the same, ex- 


navy beans. The forelegs do not 
sprout unfil they are two years old. 


(©) Metropolitan Newspaper Service.) 
CWNU Service.) 


Some 170 different languages are | 


spoken in India. 


She’s Official Citizen-at-Large 


ALIFORNIA, through {ts department of state, has conferred a signa) 

honor upon its adopted daughter, Miss Joan Blondell, by designat- 
ing her citizen-at-large, and, by special passport, asks special consider- 
ativ. for her in her travels here and abroad. The unique document, 
carried in a specially made embossed teather envelope, Miss Blondel] 
takes wherever she goes. She treasures it specially because, having been 
born in New York and celebrating all but two of her twenty-one birth- 
days in different cities or countries, she regards the tribute as her 
“citizen papers” of the state where she has made her first permanent 


home, 


Peculiar Form of Oath 
Taken by Manx Official 


Manxmen mind their deemsters. 
Obsolete except on Great Britain's 
minute Isle of Man, deemsters are 
medieval judges-of-all-work. They 
hear actions and criminal cases of 
every sort and preside over Manx 
grand juries, 

Manxmen gathered recently to hear 
the swearing-in of Deemster Steven- 
son More. A great and respected 
veteran of the Manx bench, Mr. 
More has been in retirement for ten 
years. He has now been installed as 
sole deemster of one-half of the Isle 
of Man, upon taking the following 
mouth-filling Manx oath: 

“By the wonderful works that God 
miraculously wrought in between 
heaven above and the earth beneath 
in six days and seven nights, I swear 
to execute the laws of the isle justly 
between our sovereign lord the king 
and his subjects as indifferently as 
the herring’s backbone doth lie in 
the midst of the fish.” 

A Manx elder explained: “The 
backbone of a herring lies ‘indiffer- 
ently’—that is without any ‘differ- 
ence’ or deviation to the right or the 
left—in the fish. Our ancient deem- 
ster’s oath is a constant reminder 
that herring was once almost the only 
food of Manxmen.”—Time Magazine. 


gNTHOLAT 


stuffy nostrils, 

. soothe irritation by use of 
Mentholatum in nose. Rub briskly 
on chest to improve blood. 
circulation and prevent 
congestion. Jars and 


Writes Own Epitaph 

“In memory of William George 
Roberts, the forty-second vicar of 
Horsley, England (A. D. 1828-19—). 
A scholar of but average ability and 
a& preacher of but medium prowess, 
he nevertheless obtained a hearing 
by speaking the truth. Though just 
as Selfish as most men, like them he 
was often capable of doing a kind- 
ness when the opportunty came his 
way. Fairly good tempered on the 
whole, though a bit irritable at 
times, he enjoyed a happy family 
life, and was fond of convivial soci- 
ety.” This is the tombstone epitaph 
desired by the vicar of Horsley, Der- 
byshire, Rev. W. G. Roberts, M. A. 
“if it is any comfort for anyoue to 
put one up” after he is dead. 


R and $1.00 at Dro 

Ba 4 Hiscox Chem. Wks.. Patchog 
FLORESTON SHAMPOO — Ideal for use in 
connection with Parker’s Hair Balsam, Makes the 
hair soft and fluffy. 60 cents by mail or at drug- 


| gists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 
————— 


“Dew of Death” 

Lady Cynthia Mosley, wife of the 
insurgent member of the British par- 
liament and daughter of the late 
Marquis Curzon, told an audience of 
young people at Coventry that the 
next war will “finish civilization.” 
She said that scientists have devel- 
oped a new chemical known ag the 
dew of death and that a teaspoonful 


cept that its ears and feet are split j of this explosive dropped over a city 


would kill a million people. Enough 
dew of death could be carried in a 
lady’s handbag to absolutely raze the 
entire city of London, so she says. 
Chemical warfare experts derided 
the idea.—Pathfinder Magazine. 


Is an antiseptic omtment «d 
The medication heals sore 
and inflamed eyes by pene 
, trating the tissue —=_ 
At Druggists or 372 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 


Uneasy Lion Speeds Bishop 

When the bishop of Blackburn was 
+hotographed with a lion at a cireus 
it Blackpool, England, recently, the 
‘lashlight made the lion restive, and 
the bishop and his party left the tent 
aS Speedily as dignified bishops can 
exit. The bishop had been conduct 
ing a mission on the Blackpool beuen 
heach, and, with other clergymen. 
visited the circus to talk to the Der- 
‘ormers, The photograph, the flash 
ind the flight interrupted the con- 
“ersation. 


Fireplace Outside 
One Kentucky home owner has re- 
versed the usual procedure of having 
a fireplace inside a room. He has 
huilt a fireplace on the outside of his 
house, The old-fashioned fireplace in 
its new-fashioned Setting is seen in 


an outer wall, affording heat for an 
open portico during early spring and 
late autumn. Inside is a modern 
heating plant, 
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